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Brief Account of the Rev. W. 
Hopkins, by the Rev, F. Stone. 
SiR, 

I now proceed to communi. 
cate to you some particulars: re- 
specting the Rev. William Hop. 
kins, rector of Boiney, and curate 
of Cuckfield, Sussex, author of 
“An Appeal to the Common 
Sense of all Christian People,”-— 
in favour of the Arian Trinity, as 
oppesed to the Athanasian hypo- 
thesis. —He also published a larger 
tract, on the same subject, of which 
the title does not occur to my 
memory.*—Having passed out of 





* The title of the work, an 8vo. vol. 
of upwards of 5v0 pages, referred to by 
Mr. Stone, is as follows,—** The Trini- 
tarian Controversy Reviewed: or, a 
Defeace of the Appeal to the Common 
Sense of all Christian People, &c., where- 
in every Particular advanced by the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Donnell, in his Sincere Christian's 
Answer (o the Appeal, is distinctly con. 
sidered ; several other Subjects relative 
to the Question are discussed; and an 
humble Attempt is made to put a final 
Period, if possible, to this Controversy, 
by asolemm Address to the most judi- 
cious Defenders of the Athanasian Trin- 
ity. By the Author of the Appeal. Lon 
don. Millar. 1760.” There is subjoined 
to the volume, un “* Examination of the 
Bishop of London’s Discourse, upon 
Philipp, ii. G——11."" ‘The reader will 

ud some biographical particulars of 


Wr. Hopkins, Month s. wol. i. 
PP» 337 —— 340. = Ep. 
YOL, VIII, 3k 


a state of celibacy into that of ma. 
trimony, it was eligible for me to 
feave my Uncle’s (Mr. Taylor's) 
curacy, and remove to another, 
that of Worth, about six miles 
from East-Grinstead, Sussex.— 
The parish was thirty miles in cite 
cumference. Mr, Hopkins, hear- 
ing that a young Arian, (for [ al- 
ways scorned to disguise my theo. 
logical opinions, and, without re- 
serve, professed what I believed to 
be the truth), with his wife, was si- 
tuated in the parsonage of Worth, 
embraced the first opportunity to 
make me a visit. When two nomi- 
nal heretics meet, you, Sir, are 
capable of conceiving the mutual, 
heartielt satisfaction they enjoy 
in cach other’s company and con. 
versation, After the first salutae 
tions had passed, [ do suppose that 
we talke! as many hours together 
as Falstatf boasts he fought by 
Shrewsbury Clock. Ms. Hopkins 
introduced me to another Arian, 
the Rev. Mr. Bristed, rector of 
Slaugham, Sussex, and a native 
of Shaftesbury, Dorset. Here, by 
the bye, I must observe, that, 
at that time, the year 1762, all 
social intereourse with Arian. 
Christians was most scrupulously 
avoided by rigid, bigoted Athana- 
sian-T'rinitarians, and more so, I 
should hope, than is the case af 
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present, with Unitarian Christians, want of a vowel where toro conse, 
who advocate the strict, literal, nants meet, with a short a, a, oF 
only humanity of Christ. But be rather a shorte, €, or epsilon, z 
that as it may, our Arian triumvie The Dr's. Dissertation must now 
rate sought mutual improvement, probably be out of print, but wel! 
without the least uncharitable cen. deserves to be reprinted for the 
sure of our antagonists. As Messrs. benefit of the younger clergy, who 
Hopkins and Bristed were elderly wish to be proficients in the study 
met, aud pains-taking, free inves. of the Hebrew, or rather the 
tigators of gospel-truths, and | a Chaldee, characters. During my 
mere tyro-thevlogus, I profited residence, of nearly three years, 
much by their superior knowlege in the parsonage of Worth, an in. 
and experience, like ‘Timothy, timacy, and consequenily au 
Paul’s young ** son in the faith.”” agreeable interchange of visits, 
I was delighted to find Mr. Bris- took place between Messrs Hop. 
ted an excellent Hebrxan. Con. kins and Bristed and myself. 
vinced by the arguments of his Mr. Hopkins married the widow 
Jearned friend, the Rev. Dr. Gree of a carpenter, who had a daugh- 
gory Sharpe, late master of the ter by her former husband, both 
Temple, advanced in his valuable whom I have seen, as also hw 
** Dissertation on the Origin and only child, a son, by her. Ile 
Affinity of Languages,” that the resided at Cuckfield, a market. 
Masorites had invented the vowel. town, aud officiated on Sundays, 
pomts, with a view to perplex the morningandafternoon, alternately, 
Christians in the pronunciation of at his own parish-church of Bol- 
the language, Mr. Bristed had ney, and at that of Cuckfield, 8 
totally discarded them, retaining short distance from the former.— 
only the mappik, thus *, which In my last visit to my worthy 
doubles a consonant. After the friend, from Saturday to Monday, 
Dr. be made &, 7, 9, Y, and 9, having obtained a supply for my 
the five vowels, a, @, i, 0, and Sunday-duty from a neighbour. 
u, and in pronouncing the in- ing clergyman, I mounted the ptl- 
communicable name of God, AIp, pit in his stead, on the afternoon 
read Jeve, or Yéve, instead of Je. of the Suuday. The congregation 
hovah. For, as the word consisted was large and respectable. Mr. 
of four vowels, it could not be pros Hopkins officiated in the desk, 
nounced without making the first and, in reading the Evening Set- 
and third consonants, for y und v. vice, altered parts of the Liturgy, 
Unwilling to give up the vowel- adapting them to his Arian opitil- 
points, in whith I had been in- ons, and in particular, in the fre 
structed by Dr, Hunt, I solicited quently-repeated doxology, “To 
from Mr, Bristed the loan of Dr. God the Father,” &c. He was? 
' Sharpe’s work, with which he beloved by his parishioners, and 
readily complied. —On the peru. by the inhabitants of Cuckfield, 
sai | found the Doctor's arguments that they scorned to present hue 
so sound and satisfactory, that, to the bishop, for these alterations. 
like Mr. Bristed, I adopted his The Right Rev. Sir William Asb- 
plan respecting the five vowels, burnbam, Bart. was thea the Dé 
supplying, after his example, the ocesan of Chichester, OQ! ws 













































g marked difference between this 
tolerant treatment, and the in- 
tolerance of ny prosecutors: con- 
demned, alas! to a deprivation 
of my rectory, for scorning to vioe 
late my engagements with my or. 
daining bishop, to “ teach’’ the 
“ nothing but that which I 
was persuaded might be concluded 
and proved by the scripture,—and 
to banish and «rive away all doc. 
trines, strange, erroneous and 
contrary to God's word,” taking 
ial care to abstain from all 
uacharitable censures of the ad. 
vocates of such doctrines. Mr. 
Hopkins, with a species of playful 
humour, once remarked to me, 
that the aavocates of the Athana. 
sian Trinity in Unity might, with 
equal plausibility, have cited a 
passage in the Apocalypse, |. 4, 
5, in support of a glorious Ninity 
in Unity. On my quitting the 
curacy of Worth, in cunsequence 
of a presentation to the rectory of 
Cold-Norton, by the favour of my 
patrons, the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend Governors of the 
Charter-house, an occasional epis- 
tolary Correspondence ensued, till» 
on my successful solicitation of 
him to join the Association of the 
clerical petitioners, a renewed per. 
sonal interview took place in 
Loadon, when I enjoyed the satis. 
faction of introducing him to our 
brethren at the Feathers Tavern, 
Strand. It was remarked, by that 
truly excellent character, Dr. John 
Jebb, a Cantabrigian, that the 
Oxford.members of the Associa. 
bua attended the meetings to the 
very last, alluding to Mr. Hopkins 
and myself. 
Yours, &c. 


FRANCIS STONE, 
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Historical Account of the War. 
rington Academy. 


fContinucd from page 294.) 


It has already been observed, 
that, in the year 1767, an entire- 
ly new range of apartments was 
built in a collegiate form, for the 
accommodation of the whole body 
of students, under the imme. 
diate inspection of the tutors. This 
was expected to be attended with 
great advantages over the former 
mode of boarding them in separate 
private houses. To remove all 
danger of dissatisfaction with any 
of the tutors, a person unconnect- 
ed with the conduct of any branch 
of education, was engaged to pro- 
vide the commons for the students, 
And a regular code of laws was 
drawn up, and a printed copy was 
given to each of the students, who 
were explicitly to promise obedi. 
ence tothem, The Trustees be- 
sides appointed, in the person of 
Mr. Seddon, a Rector Academiz, 
whose particular office it should 
be to superintend the discipline 
and morals of the students; and 
who, in connection with the tutors, 
should have full power to make 
such farther regulations as might 
be judged expedient. An exact 
weekly register was ordered to be 
kept, of the violations of the laws ; 
which register was to be read over 
by the Rector, every Saturday af. 
ternoon, publicly, before all the 
students, and such reprimands and 
admonitions to le given by him | 
and the other tutors, as to them 
should seem necessary: if such 
admonitions did not prove ctlcc. 
tual, the tutors were to proceed to 
appoint the delinquents a proper 
exercise, and on wo account to 
dispense with the performance o. 
it, A report from these weekly 
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registers was to be drawn up and 
sent once a quarter to the Com- 
mittee, who were to cause such 
reports to be forwarded to the 
parents or guardians of the stu- 
dents; and if’this should not be 
effectual, they were to proceeds In 
the next instance, to expulsion. 

On the death of Mr. Seddeon,* 
the congregation of Protestant Dis- 
genters at Warrington, and the 
Trustees of the academy, concur. 
red in inviting the Rev. William 
Enfield to his successor, as 
pastor to the former, and as Tutor 
in the Belles Lettres, and Rector 
Academie in the latter. The 
Life of this amiable frend has 
been already so well written by 
Dr. Atkin, that the present wri- 
ter will best satisfy bis readers, by 
a short abridgment of that excel- 
lent piece of biography,t with the 
addition, as he proceeds, of a few 
remarks, particularly on academ- 
ical concerns. 

The Rev. William Enfield, 
LL. D. was born at Sudbury in 
Suffolk, March 29th, 1741, of 
parents in humble life, but respec. 
table for their virtues. His amiable 
dispositions and promising parts, 
recommended him to Mr. Hextal, 
the minister of the place, who di- 
rected his education, and greatly 
contributed to the purity of his 


be 


style, and the general elegance of 





* This, the author has since been in- 
formed, from the best authority, that of 
a relation and a friend, who was with 
him to the last, was not by a fever, but 
by an apoplectic stroke, which seized 

im while on horseback ; he survived 
his fall only eight hours, shewing marks 
of his usual affectionate dispositiom to 
the last moment. He was born Dec. 8, 
1724, ordained at Warrington Dec. 8, 
1747, and died Jan. 22, 1770 

t ea Posthumous Sermons» vob 
i: P. 127. 
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his turn of thought, by leading hiry 
to an early acquaintance with our 
best poets, particularly Akenside, 
He passed through his academica} 
course at Daventry, and imme. 
diately after its conclusion, setiled 
as Pastor to the congregation at 
Benn’s Garden, Liverpool, where 
he was ordained, in Nov. 1763: 
a few years after he married a lady 
who still survives him. In 1768 
and 1770, he published two vol. 
umes of Sermons, the easy cle. 
gance and pleasing moral strain of 
which recommended them to the 
adoption, it has beenshrewdly sus- 
pected, of many other preachers 
besides their author. In the latter 
year he also published a volume of 
Prayers for Families, which have 
been frequently reprinted. In this 
year, also, he removed, as has been 
above-stated, 10 a situation in 
several respects flattering to a@ 
young man fond of literary society, 
and ambitious of a proper field for 
the display of his talents. For his 
qualifications as a lecturer on the 
Belles Lettres there could be no 
question : butof his fitness for the 
office of Rector Academia, there 
might be some grounds for doubt. 
Whatever could be accomplished 
by amiable dispositions and pleas. 
ing manners, might well be ex. 
pected ; but, in emergencies, where 
firmness, resolution and dignified 
severily were requisite, there was 
reason to apprehend a_ failures 
Accordingly, though, amidst the 
heterogeneous mass of students 1" 
this seminary, he generally eo 
gaged the esteem and warm aflec- 
tion of the orderly and sober part, 
he was not always treated with 
due respect by those, even among 
these classes, who had no partic: 
lar interest in the credit and suc- 
cess of the institution ; while by 








the dissipated and inflamed West 
Indian, whose pastime it had been 
from his youth to sport with hu- 
man suflerings,*—by the profligate 
outcast of our great public schools, 
who had learned all the evil, with 
out any of the good, of those es. 
tablishments, and was sent hither 
as asort of dernier resort,—and by 
the pampered petling of large for. 
tune, who, from the treatment he 
had seen given, and been allowed 
himself to give, to his private tu- 
tor at home, had learned to con. 
sider every tutor as @ sort of upper 
servant,—he was sometimes treat- 
ed with a degree of scorntal inso- 
lence, which nothing 5ut a for. 
bearance like his could tolerate, 
and which it required the occa- 
sional co-operation of the other 
tutors effectually ‘to check. So 
much, however, did he feel his 
tranquillity hurt, by the scenes of 
this kind to which he was exposed 
that this was probably a principal! 
cause of the violent dyspeptic com. 
plaints, under which he trequently 
laboured. He made several attempts 
to deliver him from this burden, 
and, alter the failure of repeated 
attempts to obtain a successor In 
this department, he addressed a 
strong remonstrance to the ‘Trus- 
tees, which put an end to the in- 
stitution. 

Though the life of Dr. Enfield 
Was toilsume and anxious through 
the whole period of his residence 
at Warrington, it was one of rapid 
mental improvement; for it was 
one of constant and unremitted 
mental exertion. 








_* One of this class who was at Ware 
rington with the present writer, used to 
say, that the first request of the children 
of planters to their parents was for ‘‘ a 
young neger o kick ”” Young negroes, it is 
hoped, are, since the abolition, grown 
'00 valuable to be thus sported with. 
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Asa Lecturer on the subjects 
connected with his proper depart. 
ment,* Dr. E. had great merit. 
The subjects which composed his 
several courses, were arranged 
with great judgment, and each 
subject was treated with accuracy 
and distinctness. ‘Though perhaps 
there might not be much original, 
yet whatever had been advanced 
of importance by others, was dili- 
gently collected, and luminously 
displayed, and expressed of course 
in elegant language. In one re. 
spect he was deficient; he wasa 
mere lecturer; no examination on 
the subject of the former lecture 
preceded the delivery of the next, 
vor were any sufficient pains taken 
to ascertain whetherthe studenthad 
attended to or understood the sub. 
ject.—On Saturdays, indeed, he 
had a regular practical exercise, 
to improve the students under his 
care in reading, speaking and com- 
position; the exercises for which 
latter purpose were often directed 
to be on subjects connected with 
their studies. —And, in order to 
encourage among the students at 
large, an alacrity to engage in 
voluntary exercises, he, in con. 
junction with his friend, Mr. (now 
Dr.) Aikin, who settled at War. 
rington as a surgeon, shortly after 
Dr. Enfield, promoted the formation 
of societies or clubs for improve. 
ment in elocution and compo. 
sition: they both became them- 
selves members of these clubs, and 
took their turns in submitting to 





* His course continued during three 
years, and consisted of Lectures on the 
Theory of Language, particularly the 
English ; on Composition, compnsing 
the various subjects usually i 
under the term Belles Lettres; on Elo- 
cution ; on History, inclading Geogra- 
phy and Chronology, and on Com merce 
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general discussion essays of their 
own. ‘These clubs, which con- 
tinued for many years, were emi. 
nently useful, both in forming the 
young men to a just and natural 
elocution, and in training them to 
a habit of spontaneously ex pressing 
their sentiments on any subject 
with ease and propriety. While 
their presence secured a due de. 
corum among the younger mem. 
bers in the management of their 
debates, ‘* their easy manners 
checked no sober freedoms,” but 
allowed to every one the full exer. 
cise of that liberty of declaring his 
own sentiments on any side of a 
question, which is necessary to its 
lair investigation and decision. 

Dr. Enfield’s power of turning 
his mind to any subject, and by 
dint of bard labour making him- 
self master of it, together with bis 
earnest good-will to the prosperity 
of the academy, often without 
being much thanked for it, and 
always without being rewarded as 
he deserved, will appear from the 
following circumstance. On Mr. 
Walker’s resignation of the mathe. 
matical chair, it was found im. 
practicable to give adequate en- 
couragement to a separate tutor in 
that department; Dr. Enfield bad 
paid little attention to it, and it 
was by no means a favourite branch 
of science; but by the hard study 
of one vacation, under the direc- 
tion of his friend, Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Clayton, of Liverpool, he 
qualified himself to set out with 
one class, and advancing in the 
science in proportion to the de- 
mand, he became a very respec- 
table wacher in all the parts which 
usually come inte an academical 
course. His Institutes of Natural 
Philosophy is a work of very con. 
siderable reputation. 
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But it was not only esa tutor 
that Dr. Enfield employed his 
talents during his residence at War- 
rington, he greatly extended his 
reputation as a writer. His sere 
mon at the ordination of Mr. Phili 
Taylor, of Liverpool, and of Mr, 
Robert Gore, of Manchester,1770, 
gives a pleasing view of the duties 
of Christian societies. His Preach. 
er’s Directory, (1771) is an ela- 
borate and useful work, which 
must have been long in prepara- 
tion, though published after be be. 
came a tutor ; it contains a series 
of subjects for public addresses 
from the pulpit, arranged under 
proper heads,-—the Existence and 
Attributes of God—Virtue and 
Vice in general; the particular 
Dutics of Piety 5 the Social and 
the Personal duties ; — Christiani- 
ty; its evidences, excellence, ad- 
vantages, prospects, peculiar in 
stitutions, &c. Historical swb- 
jects ; — Particular Occasions. 
These general heads are branched 
out into almost every possible 
variety of particulars, each illus- 
trated by a collection of texts 
from the Old and New Testaments, 
and from the Apocrypha. Tothe 
whole is prefixed a judicious Essay 
on Preaching, which has been 
much and deservedly commended.” 
It will be found, indeed, to be & 
very useful companion to every 
young preacher. His English 
Preacher, (1773) in 9 vols. 1s & 
valuable selection of sermons, from 
various authors. His History of 
Liverpool, (1774), is a neat Lopo- 
graphical sketch, compiled from 
papers collected by a deceased 
friend. His Observations on Lite 
rary Property, (1774), is 49 ele» 


ee 


* Robinson’s Claude, vol. i. p. 20% 
















t declamatory pleading in fa- 
vour of the rights of authors. His 
Speaker, (1774), compiled for the 
immediate use of his pupils, has 

roved one of the inmost popular 
and profitable books in the lan- 
guage: its sequel, the Exercises 
in Elocution, is an equally elegant 
and pleasing, but not so success- 
ful, compilation. ‘To the first was 
prefived an Essay on Elocution, 
and in subsequent editions, an 
Essay on reading Works of Taste ; 
and to the later editions of the 
second were added, Counsels for 
Young Men. His Biographical 
Sermons, (1777), are pleasing 
sketches of the most eminent scrip- 
ture.characters, but have not been 
thought in general to display the 
talent which might have been ex- 
pected from their author, His 
Funeral Sermon for Mr. Galway, 
a student of great promise, who 
died the same year in the academy, 
is @ powerful and impressive ad- 
dress to his fellow-students, under 
theimmediate impression of soawful 
anevent, which could hardly fail 
of being attended with a beneficial 
effect. His Sermon at the Ordina. 
tion of Mr. Estlin, of Bristol, 
(1778) is an able appeal to Pro. 
testant Dissenters, on the necessity 
ofa manly and spirited attention 
to their common interests. There 
afe some circumstances connected 
with this discourse, which, if the 
writer were at liberty to mention 
them, would shew its author’s 
spirit and temper in a particularly 
amiable point of view. The first 
of Three Discourses, by Enfield, 
Godwin and Holland, (1780), 

furnished your last volume (p. 
298—296) with a very interest. 
ing article. All the three, indeed, 
are very interesting discourses, and 

Served much more attention from 
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the public than they met with.* 
His Sermon on the Death of Dr. 
Aikin has already been mentioned, 
p. 170. For his mathematical 
class, besides his Institutes, he 
translated Rossignol’s Elements of 
Geometry. 

Alter the dissolution of the 
academy, he continued at War- 
rington two years, taking the 
charge of a few pupils, and devot. 
ing his attention more closely than 
he had before done, to the service 
of his congregation ; for whose use 
he now drew up a series of dis- 
courses, on the principal incidents 
and moral precepts of the gospel, 
in which he shewed considerable 
talent as a commentator, as well 
as skill in expanding into general 
lessons of conduct, those incidental 
hints and observations which occur 
in the sacred narrative. As a 
preacher his delivery was grave 
and impressive, affecting rather a 
tenor of uniform dignity, than any 
great variety of expression; though 
not highly animated, it was by no 
means dull, and never careless or 
indifferent. Of the usual tenor 
of his discourses, we have a good 
opportunity of judging, in his three 
volumes of Posthumous Sermons ; 
though his general character is that 
of a moral preacher, it is that of 
a Christian moralist ; and though 
bis religion was rather that of prin. 
ciple than of sentiment, and he 
was more solicitous to deduce from 
it a rule of life, than to elevate it 
into a source of sublime and rap. 





* The second, indeed, by Mr. God- 
win, containing a comparative view of 
the Dissenters of the last and present 
age, has been noticed by Wendeborn, 
in his ** View of England,’ vol. ii. p- 
359. Mr. Holland’s is reprinted in his 
Posthumous Sermons ; and can scarcely 
be too much commended. 
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turous feelings, yet he was desi- perfect freedom of enquiry and 
rous to enforce his rule, by the pe- profession, He lived, however, 
culjiar sanctions of the gospel. to see all his expectations frus. 
Scarcely any writer has entered trated, to see hierarchical claims 
with more delicacy, into the mi- asserted more dogmatically than 
nute and nice discriminations of ever, and ‘the chief stress of reli 
virtue and vice; he has not only de. gion placed upon those doctrines 
lineated the path of thestrictly just, in which the articles of the Church 
butat the same time ofthe amiable of England most differ from the 
and becoming ; and has aimed at opinions of that class of Dissenters 
rendering mankind not only mu- with whom he most agreed. He 
tually serviceable, but also mutu. became, therefore, a more decided 
ally agrecable. From his excel- separatist than ever: the rights of 
lent discourses, in the third vol. individual judgment and_ public 
ume, on our Lord’s conversations discussion, and all the fundamen- 
—with the young man, with the tal points of civil and religious 
woman of Samaria, and with his liberty, became more and more 
disciples, before his crucifixion,— dear to him; with a rare magna. 
we may see that his theological nimity, he acknowledged his for. 
system was purged of every mys- mer error, recommended those 
terious and unintelligible proposi- books which he had before disap. 
tion, and that he had a thorough proved, aud took every opportt. 
acquaintance with the proper Uni+ nity of shewing his respect and 
tarian doctrine respecting the per- approbation of that distinguished 
son of Christ, the personality of person, to whose conduct he bad 
the Holy Spirit, &c. and knew most objected, and who certainly 
how to make a judicious applica. had treated him with no particu- 
tion of them. lar respect. He even asserted the 

In the earlier part of his life principles of liberty with a cou- 
Dr. Enfield, perhaps, might oc- rage and zeal which seemed 
casionally wish, that no insuper. scarcely to belong to his habitual 
able bar should exist to an en- temper. Besides the sermon at 
trance into the established church ; Bristol, mentioned above, a very 
and entertain more sanguine hopes manly discourse, which he pub- 
of the success of the petitioners, lished on the hundredth anniver 
for a relief from subscription, than sary of the Revolution, sufliciently 
the event at Jeast justified, To testifies hissentiments on these sub- 
dissent was no part of his natural jects. In 1785 he removed from 
disposition; his mild and amiable Warrington to Norwich, and for 
disposition disposed him rather a short time took a few pupils, but 
to regard the conformities thanthe as his family grew up, he devoted 
differences between religious par- all his Icisure time to them, and 
ties and sects. Under these impres- they have amply repaid his cares. 
sions he, fora time, disapproved the He occasionally gave public lee- 
conduct of those who, as he con- tures on natural philosophy, and 
ceived, were widening the breach, was eminently useful in the maf- 
by calling men to an attention to agement of a public library, and 
the rights of conscience, and to as a member of a literary society * 
the assertion and exercise of a the fruits of his labours for which 
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ared in the series of essays perspicuity. Here he also come 
published in the Monthly Maga- menced, in conjunction with his 
gine under the tithe of the In- friend Dr. Ajkin, that excellent 
quirer.” work, the General Biographical 
While at Norwich, he under. Dictionary, of which he lived to 
took and executed the most labue see one volume pubiished, and 
rious, and, perhaps the mostim. another nearly ready tor publica. 
rlant, of his works, the Abridg- tion. But an incurable disease 
ment of Burcker’s History of Philos was making unsuspected advances ; 
sophy. ‘The original work is in and alter a week’s sickness, with 
six closely printed 4to volumes, cf his faculues entire to the last, fore. 
a thousand pages each, in high re- seeing the fatal event, and meets 
pate among the learned for the ing it with Christian fortitude, he 
depth of its researches and the sunk in the arms of his family 
liberality of its spirit; but its and tricnds, and expired without 
Latin style is involved and pro. a struggle, Nov. 3, 1797, 1m the 
lix, and the heaviness that pers 57th year of his age. ft was the 
vades the whole, renders it ra. essence of his character to be ami. 
ther a work for consultation than able. He loved mankind, and 
direct perusal. Dr. Enfield’s wished nothing 50 much as to rene 
abridgment is a work equally der them the worthy objects of 
instructive and pleasing; and it love. ‘This was the object of all 
may be pronounced that the his writings; which breathe the 
tenets of all the leading sects of very spirit of his gentle and gen- 
philosophers were never before erous mind, 
displayed with such elegance and 
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State of Religion amongst the Mo- 
dern Greeks, 

{From “ A Journey through Albania, 
and other Provinces of Turkey in Eu- 
repe and Asia, to Constantinople, dur- 
ing the years 1809 and 1810. By J C. 

house. Cawthorn. 1013.” ( 4io. 
nearly 1200 pp. 51. 53.) pp. 519-534.) 

The traveller, especially he that 
has left behind him the enlightened 
freedom of the English capital, 
and the decent ceremonies of the 
Protestant church, when he be- 
holds the religious system of the 


Greeks, must be prompted to-sup. 
—...._. 
* It might have been mentioned, that 
he is Sa to have been for many 
considerably engaged as a writer 

the Monthly Review. 


VOL. VIII. 
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pose himself carried back into the 
darkest ages of ignorance and su- 
perstiuion. ‘There is something sa- 
cred in every observance attached 
to any Christian worship, which 
ought to preserve it from contempt 
and ridicule, yet the rites of this 
church have in them such an air 
of absurdity, and are performed 
with what we should consider such 
a want of solemnity, that it is not 
easy to refrain trom smiling dur- 
ing the celebration of the mass. 
The chief part of the service seems 
to consist of frequent Crossmg. per- 
formed with the thumb laid oa the: 
two fore-fingers, and ten thousand 
repetitions of “ Lord have merey 
upon me,” sung through the nosdy 
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and, apparently, kept up as long as 
the breath of the chanter will last. 
It is some time before you can 
make out the words they are ree 
peating, which, though you may 
have supposed them a cortinued 
psalm or lesson, are only ‘* Lord 
have mercy upon me ; Lord bave 
mercy upon me ; Lord Jesus Christ 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.’’ 
— Kupie ereyrov, Kosice trsyroy, 
Kicie Iyood Xpiore edenrov we rOv 
Gunore roy. , 
‘There is, at the same time, a de- 
gree of primitive simplicity in most 
of the churches, which recalls our 


recollections to the earliest ages of 


Christianity. They are very small 
generally, the floor of mud, the 
altar of stone, the sanctuary sepa- 
rated from the nave by deal boards, 
and an enelosure of pales at the 
other end for the women, It is 
but seldom that there are any 
seats, but in one corner of the 
building there is an assortment of 
crutches, on one of which each of 
the more aged worshippers sup. 
ports himself, leaning on his arms 
and chin, in the posture of one of 
the figures in the cartoon of Paul 
preaching before Felix. 

In the great towns, as you have 
heard, and in some of the monas. 
teries, the churches are better fit- 
ted up, though in the most paltry 
style, covered with gilt daubings, 
and ornamented with pictures of 
saints, whose only value arises from 
their supposed miraculous powers. 

It would be difficult to meet 
amongst the laity with a single per- 
son at all sceptical on the article 
of religion ; they all seem most at- 
tached to the ceremonies, and 
strictly to observe the ordinances 
of their church, which are very 
strict and severe. There are only 
one hundred and thirty-nine days 
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in the year free from all fasts. 
The Easter Lent lasts two months, 
the Christmas forty days, and there 
are two others, the Lent of St, 
Peter and St. Paul, and that of 
the Virgin; besides which, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays are fasts 
throughout the year. The Caloy. 
ers have three other lents, which 
last in the whole forty-eight days 
more, 

‘The clergy enjoy a most une 
bounded influence with their flock, 
and it is painful to see the sacrifices 
which the meagre, half.starved 
peasants make to their priests. 
Besides many gilts, there are cer- 
tain days when all the attendants, 
men and women, of the poorest 
class bring loaves and plates of 
sweetmeats, called aco/yva and wax 
tapers, and lay them, during the 
service, at the foot of the altar, 
whence they are conveyed into the 
sanctuary, and serve as the evene 
ing’s feast for the priests. The 
colyva is a quantity of boiled 
wheat, covered with currants, and 
garnished with pomegranate-seeds, 
sugar, comfits, sesamum and sweet 
basil. The Greek girls carry pre- 
sents of these colyvas, and other 
swect-meats, on twelfth-day, which 
they call rodvxegiov, to their 
friends; and in some other respects, 
the amusements and religion of 
this people seem as much con- 
nected asin ancient times. They 
dance in honour of some of their 
saints, and on the feast of the 
Epiphany, bands of fiddlers and 
other musicians, patrole the streets 
from morning to night. 

This feast, by accident, whilst 
we were at Athens, fell on the 
same day as the second Bairam © 
the Turks, the 17th of January; 
and the Mahometans were [ring 
cannon and_ discharging skye 

















































rockets, from the Acropolis, with 
the sound of drums and pipes, at 
the same time that the Christians 
were manifesting their glee to 
commemorate another event, in 
every street of the city below, 

This oppressed people would 
find life too long and burthensome, 
were it not for their religious festi- 
vals, and accordingly they have 
retained much of the joyful part of 
the ceremony attached even to the 
funeral rites of their ancestors. 
On the death of any person of dig- 
nity, the body is dressed in a rich 
garment, and Jaid upon a litter, 
strewed with flowers, and covered 
with a rich canopy, and the corpse, 
with the face displayed, is left a 
short time in the vestibule of the 
house, surrounded by the family 
of the deceased. At the stated 
time, the procession sets forward. 
The servants of the household 
move two and two before the bier, 
which is borne on poles at a little 
height from the ground. The 
male relations and the priests im- 
mediately precede the body. On 
each side of the bier are two or 
three old women lamenting aloud, 
detailing the dignities and virtues 
of the deceased, and interrogating 
him, as to his reasons for quitting 
the world." Why did you die? 
You had money, you had friends, 
you had a fair wife, and many 
children,—why did you die?’ 
These mourners are hired, and the 
common pay of each is five loaves, 
four jars of wine, half a cheese, a 
quarter of mutton, and about fif- 
teen pence in money. Their howl- 
ing is extremely ludicrous, and 


has not even the semblance of 


grief. Behind the body is a long 
train of the female relations and 
friends, muffled up in mourning 
habits, If the dead be a young 
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woman, several girls in white pre. 
cede and follow the bier, and at 
intervals scatter real or artificial 
flowers on the body, 

At Constantinople, or rather at 
Pera, the distance to the burying- 
ground is considerable, and gives 
time for large bodies of followers 
to collect and accompany the 
procession to the tomb. Arrived 
at the place of interment, the bier 
is set down, a short service read, 
and the body deposited, with its 
dress, and rolled in a_ winding- 
sheet, in the grave, the mourners 
continuing to howl most piteously 
during this last ceremony. ‘The 
garlands that adorned the bier are 
some of them thrown into the 
grave, and others carried home by 
the mourners and friends. 

Afterwards, and generally on 
the ninth day after the funeral, a 
feast is prepared by the nearest re- 
lation, accompanicd with music 
and dancing, and every other spe- 
cies of merriment. But the priest 
gain the most by these festive de- 
monstrations of grief. ‘They are 
supplied always on the ninth day, 
and frequently also during the 
mourning, with large colyvas, 
which present is repeated also for 
thiee or four anniversaries of the 
burial. 

You may have before seen it 
observed, that there is a remark- 
able conformity between some 
customs of the Irish and of the 
Greeks. ‘The funerals of the two 
nations bear the strongest similarity 
to each other, though the lower 
classes alone of the former people 
preserve that part of the ceremony 
which, amongst the latter nation, 
is peculiarly attached to the weal- 
thy and important, for accord- 
ing to a modern Greek saying, 
‘a rich man is wept by hired 
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mourners, a poor man by his 
friends.” But a more singular 
resemblance is that which is to be 
rematked between a Mahome- 
tan and |iish opinion, relative 
to the same ceremony. When a 
dead Mussulman is carried on bis 
plank towards the cemetery, the 
devout Turk runs from his house 
us the procession passes his door, 
and, for a short distance, relieves 
one of the bearers of the body, 
and then gives up his place to 
uncther, who hastens to perform 
the same charitable andholy office. 
It is a belief enjoined by Maho. 
met himself, that to carry a body 
forty paces gives expiation of sin, 

No one who has been in Ireland 
but must have seen the peasants 
leave their cottages, or their work, 
to give a lemporary assistance to 
those employed in bearing the 
dead .to the grave, an exertion by 
which they approach so many 
sicps nearer to Paradise.* 

‘The cemeteries of the Greeks 
are not in their churches, ner in 
the precincts of any city, but ata 
little distance from the town, ina 
space, not enclosed by a wall, 
near the high road. The tomb- 
stones are some raised, some flat, 
and they are generally in a thin 
grove of cypress or yew tress, On 





*A n who reads Mons. Galand’s 
eas P Remarquables des Orientaux,” 
wou surprised, perhaps, to find, 
that the famous lull recorded of an 
Irishman, who, looking over a 
writing a letter, and seeing that he put 
—** 1 would be more part:cular, but a 
tali blackguard of an lishman is behind 
my chair, and reads every word | say,” 
exclaimed, “ You lie, you rascal,” is an 
Orieotal story. The same book men- 
tions two or three other things, 
which are also to be found in our jest- 
books, applied to very modern charac- 
ters. 


certain days they are frequented 
by the relations of those who are 
lately dead, when, after a few 
tears, and the depositing of a oar. 
land and a smal) lock of hair on 
the grave, the parties assume their 
accustomed liveliness, and spend 
the remainder of the visit in dane. 
ing and singing. 

The clergy ure divided into two 
classes, the Caloyers, or Monks of 
the order of St. Basi!, from whom 
all the prelates are chosen, and 
the Papades, or secular priests, 
who may marry, if they choose 
u virgin, and engage before ordi. 
nation. Caloyers never say mass; 
if they take the priesthood, they 
become what is called * Holy 
Monks,” and only officiate on high 
festivals. Admission to the bro. 
therhood is gained by applying to 
one of these Holy Monks, and 
paying sixty or seventy piasters, 
no probation or examination is re. 
quisite, and very young children 
are allowed to put on the cowl. 

There are many inducements to 
belong to this religious fraternity. 
The priests are all powerful with 
their flock, and enjoy some respect 
even from the Turks. It is better 
to be a wealthy man at large than 
a monk, but it is better to be a 
well-fed recluse than a hungry 
vagrant. 

The first solitaries, the volun- 
tary tenants of the burning deserts 
of Nitria, selected the most barren 
spots for their retreats; but the 


‘monks and hermits of the Greek 


church, in the present age, have 
not objected to abridge themselves 
of some of their meritorious mortl- 
fications, and, besides other ad- 
vantages, have seated themsclves in 
all the most beautiful spots to be 
found in Greece. The only es 
tablishment they possess in Italy, 
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they carry about with them little 
the wouds and gardens of Monte pictures of their saints and a jar of 
Dracone, near Freseati. ‘The holy water, with a brush, and ene 
lace is called Grotta Ferrata, and tering the Christian houses, give 
stands on the site of the Tusculan their votaries the one to kiss, and 
villa of Cicero. make a mark of the cross on their 


The marble porch, where wisdom wont foreheads with the other, recciv- 
to talk ing a para or two from each pere 


With Socrates or Tully, hears no more, son. 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious ‘he most sanctified of the Cae 
; loyers are those who have receiv~ 
In their own country, their mos ed their education in the monase 
nasterics are frequent objects in the teries of Athos, the Holy Moun. 
valleys, the forests, and on the ¢agin (A’yios Ozes), which, by an 
«ghee suramits of almost every institution of which there is no 
eit -ghasadgs contrived as well for parallel in history, swarms with 
i ort as security; their farms six thousand saints, The theolo. 
uy ion by one of their order, or gical studies of these recluses are 
i ei mi scattered over not so severe as their bodily la- 
* stefan a Bil ag bour; for not only do they cultie 
their me g the lasts, when yate the ground, and attend to 
prescribed diet is pulse, roots the vineyards and orchards, but 

and plain wate Myf 7 : >. 

P ater, and their rising even build fishing.vessels, and ex- 
fo pray an hour and a half after ercise many mechanical trades, 
pn they seem almost the some of them undertaking to spin 
pra sleek and well-fed people and weave. The monasteries of 

‘ee the G reeks, and convince Patmos are also in great repute, 
Fp ONG lavishly and mendicant brothers from them, 
nen prodigue des biens as well as from Mount Athos, are 
ceux qui font vieu d’étresienss to be met with throughout Greece, 
The purest wine, the clearest dispensing their sacred favours, 
honey, vlives, dried fruit, wheaten and, amongst other absurdities, 
bread, can always be procured in even administering by anticipa- 
their habitations, and in their’s tion the extreme unction to the 
alone; nor jis it easy to account healthy inhabitants of a whole 
for the plumpness of their appear- house. 
ance, without supposing them oc. The Papades are not held in 
casionally to transgress the rules such estimation as the Caloyers, 
of théir order. There are to be and though they are certainly 
Met with some more abstemious more serviceable, have every aps 
anchorets, who live three or four pearance of being more wretched 
together, and now and then an than the recluses. A deacon ene 
ascetic, who passes his time in a ters into priest’s orders by a kind 
solitary cell. of public election, for being pro- 
The monks are supported partly duced to the congregation at 
by the lands attached to their mo. church, the officiating papas asks 
Rastery, and partly by the volun. the audience if he is worthy, on 
lary Contributions of their believ- which, if the acclamation of all 
ing flock, On particular days, declares bim worthy, (and the 


ip situated as judiciously amongst 
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ery is always d£10s, d£i0s), he is 
considered as duly qualified to 
commence his holy functions, 
There is a chapel for almost 
every pricst, it being considered a 
kind of spiritual adultery for any 
man to officiate out of his own 
place of worship. It is this that 
has multiplied the number of 
churches in Greece. In Athens 
alone there are forty churches, 
besides a hundred and fifty cha. 
pels, and those in all Attica 
amount to four thousand; but this 
includes every consecrated cavern 
with a door to itand a stone altar. 
Some writers have represented 
the monasteries as the abodes of 
every vice, and, as it appeared to 
me, with great injustice, As to 
the accomplishments of those in 
holy orders, they must be consi- 
derably improved during the last 
century, if it be true, as Tourne. 
fort says, ‘**that,” in his time, 
** "twas great merit in the clergy 
to read,”? and ** thatscarce twelve 
men in the empire understood an. 
cient Greck.”? Belon had before 
said, that only two or three of all 
the thousands on Mount Athos, 
knew their letters.* The only 
persons of liberal sentiments, with 
respeet to religion, with whom | 
met in Greece, were a bishop and 
two hadjis, or priests, who had 
becn to Jerusalem. The more one 
knows and sces, the less one be. 
lieves and admires, This bishop 
had initiated himself so deeply 
into the mysteries of his faith, that 
he began to despise them, and the 
hadjis who had seen the holy 
city, declared that it was not worth 
going to see, nor worth seeing, 





9 See Roy's Collection of curious 
Voyages and Travels, Tom. xv. cap, ii. 


P+ 9. 


regretting the thousand piastres 
they had each spent upon their 
pilgrimage. 

The generality of the priesthood 
are Certainly most ignorant, stu. 
pid, and inactive, atid to increase 
their gains, encourage the rest of 
the people in superstitions so ab. 
surd, thatit is difficult to think 
that they. believe them themselves, 
It is too true that to them may be, 
in a great measure, attributed the 
debasement of the Greeks, or at 
least the continuation of that peo. 
ple in their present state of men. 
tal impotence. According to 
them, the world is sull full of 
wonders, and the devil possesses 
an active and apparent influence 
over the bodies and souls of men, 
Thus there are many E’vecyounevs 
or Possessed, and the exorcising 
of these unfortunate persons is a 
frequent and profitable employ: 
ment for the priests. 

The Athenians are, of all the 


Greeks, the most credulous, or , 


inclined to invent ridiculous sto- 
ries on this subject. ‘They all, 
as was said before of the women, 
believe in the power of magic, 
and work up their imaginations to 
such a pitch, as to fancy them- 
sclves actually the sufferers by the 
incantations of some malevolent 
enemy. Ifa girl has two suitors, 
itis by no means uncommon for 
the unsuccessful lover whea his 
rival’s marriage takes place t 
have recourse to charms as a last 
resource. He ties the locks of his 
hair with acertain form of words,t 
and by every knot defers the 
bridegroom’s happiness for a night; 
the tremendous operation is made 
known, and the unhappy Lusband, 


owe 


t “Itie A and B, and the Devil ® 
the middle,” 
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through credulity and shame, 
becomes not unfrequently the 
accomplice in effecting his own 
misfortune. Anarchon at Athens, 
whom we well knew, suffered this 
calamity for the first month gf his 
marriage, and was only released 
from the bonds of the spell by the 
repeated prayers, images, and 
holy water of his chaplain. 

Several of the houses at Athens 
are believed to be haunted by a 
spirit which is called an Arabin ; 
the moans of one of them were 
frequently heard from the bottom 
ofa well belonging to the house 
under the Acropolis, in which Mr. 
Lusieri was lodged, and it was 
not always easy to persuade the 
servants of the family to draw 
water from the enchanted spring. 

Whether the Turks have been 
iufected by the Greeks with their 
superstitions, or brought their fa. 
bles with them into Europe, they 
have belief in these fairies also, 
and denominate them ** Gins.”? 
We saw at Libokavo a large house 
belonging to a ‘Turk entirely de. 
serted, the court and garden over 
run with weeds, and were told 
that no one would live there as it 
washaunted by the Gins. The 
operations of these beings are 
much the same as those of our 
ghosts ; they create strange noises, 
aud disarrange all the house. 
hold furniture, but are seldom 
seen, 

_ Panagia, or the all-holy virgin, 
is the favourite of the Greeks; the 
Minerva of the modern Athenians. 
here is scarcely a cottage in 
Which her picture, with a lamp 
burning before it, is not seen in a 
tiche of the wall, or in a wooden 
fase. The making. and orna- 
aes of these images is a gaine 
Ol trade; and sometimes you 
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meet with one of them very neatly 
executed. A lavish Englishman 
offered fifty zequins for a saint, | 
think Demetrius, to a painter at 
Athens, and was refused. 

A peasant who lived at Athens 
told me a strange story. I was 
riding in the island of Salamis, 
and observed a strong young man 
running by the side of my attends 
ant’s horse, with a little box in 
his hand in which he had appa- 
rently collected charity. Inquir- 
ing the nature of bis petition, he 
told me with tears in bis eyes, and 
with the most solemn asseverations 
of the truth of his story, that, for 
some oflence, of which he was not 
aware, the virgin with the infant 
in her arms, and otherwise so ace 
coutred as not to be mistaken by 
him, appeared before him every 
night, and jumping on his bed 
nearly throttled him, He had 
been to the priest, who could do 
nothing for him, but observing 
that the picture of bis Panagia 
appeared rather shabby and worn, 
suggested that the terrible visitas 
tion might not be renewed if the 
image was adorned with fresh 
gilding. ‘* Ihave no money my 
self, continued the Athenian, 
*€ but am going to Ampelaki and 
Colouri, to beg a few piastres, to 
pay the painter for his gold.” I 
gave him a trifle, and my atten- 
dant, a good-humoured fellow, 
and a saintemaker by trade at 
Athens, told the man that he 
would gild his picture for him at 
a cheaper rate than he had ever 
done for any body before, 

In the reign of Theodosius the 
Second, Gamaliel appeared to 
Lucian, a presbyter of Jerusalem, 
and told him that himself and St. 
Stephen wished to be released 
from the obscure grave in which 
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they had been buried ta 4 newh- 


+ . ae fol J 
bouring fietd 

Since that treme revelaticas of 
thrs sort Rave been frequent; anc 


Sc \ ct «> ceiiv eT 
Messace tO 2 wom 
were at Athens. 


a @ whiliar 


ritiom teid "Be lady thas he was 
roaming ao0u!r a@cuuren, wohicd 
had falien and was burted under 
ound, from w5 be desired 
be delivered, and po ec ou o 
spot where they were to cig and 
effect his ase Acco gly 
the next lay Ae lady, who was 
at once regarded as a saint for 
having been thought worthy of 
such 2 COmMMUicatiion, accom. 
eege Dy las rpe party, Consist. 
ing of + bee most respect able are 
chonms and Priests, Waikew In pro- 
cession to the place describ ei d 
pitched upon a pert of toer ad 


west of that coing to the po hom 
» the gardens, abou 
balta mile from thetoun. Aiter 
ci gging a she rt time in two places 
they came to some bits of ‘ painted 
tile, which may be found almost 
any Where near Athens, and es. 
pecially in this quarter, the oid 
te of the Ceramicus without the 
city. Immediately there was a 
cry of the church! the church! 
(eklesia! eklesta!)—ali the crowd 
began crossing themselves—can- 
dies were burnt before the holes— 
and an opulent Greek, possessed 
of the land immediately close to 
the road-side, made a present ot 
m% to the saint, to be dug away, 
in order to give him a freer egress, 
and to ley open the whole church. 
There was a commotion at 
Athens on account of this disco 
very, and the read would have 
been entirely cut up in the course 





* Decline and Fall, Vol. iii, 
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ot (BM reimgiogs search, rad act 
a Da Turks pDrtite . ota i 
Qn¢@ prevented all tarrher excera- 

cs. As tc was - +e 
spot was for many cays wuteted 
By crowds of prows vorshipgers, 
and, whilst | was present. a sort 
“ CONM(TOVeErsS¥Y [Ook Diace as Ww 
the respective me 7 f the two 
apertures, ome of which was af 
ssl descTted,. and 2 (he tapers 
were burnt of betwre the otter 
opening in the 


werner 4 An ‘dud 
.' Vv : é ' Vee 


Woman Must carnestiy appealed w 
me to tel! her which was the real 
church; when, as gravely as was 
in my power, [ tol e that they 


were under a sad imstake, 
that the cavity which they Sad 
deserted was, tn tact, tae 
church of St. Nicholas. 
telligence was immediateivs 
among»t the 
had decided in favour 
spot, and immediately (de 
were all carried off to the deserted 
» place, and all the crossing, 0e¥- 
MZ. and praying, wert 
to the hole in the 
had been betore ne 
Greeks had listened 
sion; for Franks are thought oY 
them to possess a preternatura), 
but by no means an enviable, de- 
gree of knowledge, commun cated 
to them by the Evil Principle, 
their master and guide. The chil 
dren in the streets when ove ef 
them is passing, call out, “ Fraace 
di Dio! Franco di Dio!” > 
which, though | know not bow 
the sentence is supplied, they 
mean, ** Godless Frank! Godless 
Frank !”’ 

The abhorrence of the Franks, 
which the division of the churches, 
and the conduct of the Lata 
created in the bosoms of ibe 
Greeks, is still in some mea 
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fecy tait there are mM > wor 
guy true Chrestnans exceot them. 
- » 
seives 200 rv (Ess) GOs. As t 
the Engiisa they conmiend Hey are 
pot Chris:rans atall. Ef asked 
what religrom we are, they say, 
“We donot know, perhaps 
none; some call you | cuns: 


ms Certant yOu are Ro 


you do not cross yourseives (26 


. | 
= a geet sail atl 
u@users 3 craved’. A respect. 


able person addressed this argu- 


meatto myself. The Turks bave 


pretty much the same opinion 
Ws; aad seeing that we show none 
of the exteznai sizas of reverence 
lor Panagia, or other pictures, 
Ceaclude us to be altozetber such 
wadels as themselves. 

A party of us were standing at 
the back part of a Roman Catho. 
ke chapel a: Pera, whilst the ser- 
mee was going on at the other 
end. Just as the host was ele. 
vated, 2 Turk looked in at the 
door, and seeing the congrega. 
ton paying their reverence to the 
wafer, threw up bis head with a 
look of intinite pity and contempt, 
& the same time smiling, and giv- 
tag a shrug at us who were stand. 
iag, as uf he said, ‘* What must 
you and | think of these poor 
hels ”? 

The English have no place for 
public worship at Pera, and may, 
Werefore, be thought never to 
Pray at all; service, however, 
has been once or twice pertormed 
tthe ambassador’s palace. But 

Ministers of Catholic nations 
sometimes goin procession tomass. 

Notwithstanding the disdain 
fatertained by the Turks for the 

mMstian religion, they grant 
their protection to the Greek 
clergy, aod find it their interest to 
falily the ordination of the great 
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Jerusalem, Anuoeh, and Alexan. 
dria, and all the archdtsboprics 
withia his jurisdiction. rhe 
Greeks themselves were the be. 
ginners of this practice, and the 
first patriarch so elected ejected 
the incumbent by force; a cus. 
tom of which there are now free 
guent examples. 

Although the whole of the pae 
triarch’s usual revenue does not 
amount to more than three thou- 
sand pounds, yet he has occasion- 
allv. by fines and extortions, the 
means of increasing his income. 
The richest bishops have not more 
than three hundred pounds a year. 
| find by the registry of a parish 
in Yorkshire, that subscripuons 
were made in the beginning of 
Charles the First's reign, for the 
relief of the Greek church. 

The synod of Constantinople, 
composed of the three patriarchs 
and twelve archbishops, meets 
every month for the management 
of church affairs, the only affairs 
pow left at the absolute disposal 
of the Greeks. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Dr. Tun/min on the Biography of 
Dr. Robertson—Occasional Pa- 
pers—Socmnian Tracts, 

Birmingham, June 3, 1813. 

SIR, 

In the Numbers of your valua- 
ble Repository of memorials for 
the history of Unitarianism, and 
for the biography of the individual 
advocates of a doctrine so honour- 
able to the unrivalled supremacy 
of the one God and Father of all, 
you have afforded a place for a 
Memoir of the Rev. Dr. W. Ro- 
bertson, vol. i. p. 169—172, and 
p> 225—229, and p. 281—285. 
When those articles were drawn 
up the writer was not furnished 
with the worthy man’s letter to 
the Bishop of Ferns, on declining 
to accept the benefice to which he 
was handsomely presented by that 
prelate; he could, therefore, give 
your readers a part of it only,. the 
essential part indeed, but as a 
much-esteemed friend has lately 
handed to him a copy of the 
whole, though with the omission 
of a few words, it may be an ac- 
ceptable addition to that memoir, 
if you will favour it with a corner 
in your miscellany. It will also 
probably awaken the attention of 
some of your readers to advert, 
with some good effect, to the 
pages devoted to the history of 
that excellent man. 

The writer of that biography 
wouldembrace this opportunity to 
submit it to the consideration of 
the commitices of the different 
Unitarian Tract Societies, whether 
they would not render important 
aid to the design of their associa- 
hons by concurring in a new and 
cheap edition of Dr. Robertson’s 


** Attempt to explain the words 
Reason, Substance, Creed, Pers 
son, &c.” with the Memoirs, 
under your permission, prefixed 
to it. Itisa piece well-adapted 
to convey instruction and informe 
ation, im union with judicious 
remarks, and a liberal devotional 
spirit, to @ mass of readers, who 
have not the time or means of 
searching for it in the volumes of 
ecclesiastical history. 

‘The pen being in his hand your 
correspondent avails himself of the 
opportunity to meet some inqui- 
ries that have appeared in recent 
numbers of your publication; and 
which he observes have not yet 
been noticed by any other come 
munications to you. 

Vol. vii. p. 751, Crrro asks 
of some one of your cCorrespone 
dents, an account of the Occa 
sional Papers, ‘*of which Dr. 
Watts speaks very highly.” CRi- 
TO, probably, was not aware 
that Dr. Law, the learned and 
liberal Bishop of Carlisle, in his 
“Theory of Religion,” p. 153, 
4th ed. pointed it out to attention 
‘*as a work almost forgotten, but 
well deserving a new edition.” 
Nor, it may be concluded, was 
he sensible that a similar inquiry 
had been, some years Since, brought 
forward and answered by him who 
now wishes to satisfy his inquires 
in a periodical work entitled | 
Protestant Dissenter’s Magazine, 
vol. v. for July 1798, p» 276 
It might be sufficient to refer 
that publication; but as 1 may 
not be at hand to be consulted by 
him or others who are interest 
in the question, @ renewal of the 
information there given may 












































not only acceptable but deemed 
obliging. It is to be regretted that 
the information was defective, 
and more perfect is not, I sup- 
pose to be procured, as no one 
came forward at that (ime to sup. 
ply the defects of it; and such as 
it was it was not obtained but hy 
personal communication sought, 
at the writer’s desire, by his ever. 
esteemed friend, the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Watson, of Bridgewater, from the 
lips of Dr. Piexman, with whom 
perished stores of literary and 
biographical intelligence. ‘The 
communication now alluded to, 
went to the following particulars : 
“Occasional Paper.” Vol, i. No. 
1, The Paper on * Bigotry,’’ was 
was written by Dr. Grosvenor, 
No. 2, “The character of a Pro- 
testant,’? by Dr. Wright. No. 3, 
by Dr. Evans. ‘* An Expedient 
for Peace,” by Mr. Simon Browne. 
No. 6, by Mr. Moses Lowman. 
Nos. 10 and 12, by Mr. Simon 
Browne. Vol. ii, No. 1, On 
Orthodoxy, by Mr. Moses Low. 
man. Here the writer found that 
he had reached his ne plus ultra, 
as Dr, Flexman’s knowledge or 
memory had here its limits. 

The initials of the names of the 
writers of these miscellaneous 
pieces sacred to the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, free inquiry, and 
charity, formed the artificial term, 
BaGweewt; denoting under this 
engmatical form, Browne, Avery, 
Grosvenor, Wright, Evans, Earl, 
Lowman, and Lardner: names of 
great celebrity in their day, and 
Whose talents and character did 
honour to the cause they espoused 
and defended. 

Some slight information on this 
Subject was given by your pre- 
Sent correspondent in the Memoirs 
ef Mr. Nuwar, prefixed to the 
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new edition of ** The History of 
the Puritans.”? p. 32, note. 

The respondent to Crito wishes 
that he could furnish a full and 
particular reply to the inquiries to 
Pinius PoLONORUM, Im your 
Repository for January last, p. 14. 
concerning the old  Socinian 
Tracts. Ue has a collection of 
them, consisting of five volumes, 
although bound in three. 

Socintan Tracts, Vol. i, ii. 
The general title to the first volume 
is thus expressed, ** Tue Fata 
OF onrE Gop, who is only the 
Father; and of one Mediator be. 
tween God and Man, who is only 
the Man Christ Jesus; and of 
one Holy Spirit, the gift (and sent) 
of God ; asserted and defended in 
several ‘bracts contained in this 
Volume, the Titles whereof the 
Reader will find in the following 
Leaf. And afier that a Preface 
to the whole or an Exhortation to 
an impartial and free Inquiry into 
the Doctrines of Religion.” Lon. 
don, Printed in the year 1691, 
4to. This volume includes eleven 
Tracts; the first of which is a 
Short Account of the Life of Mr. 
John Bidle. The three next 
were written by him. ‘The rest 
are anonymous; each distinctly 


paged and accompanied with an 


appropriate title. The last Tract 
in the volume bears the tide of 
‘¢ Observations on the Four Letters 
of Dr. John Wallis concerning the 
Trinity and the Creed of Athana. 
sius.”’ After this follow in my 
copy two blank leayes, which ap- 
pear to have been intended to se. 
parate between the preceding ele- 
ven pieces and the next eleven, 
which are not introduced with any 
general title, nor with a table oftheir 
respective titles: the dates which 
are expressed arc 1692 and 1693. 
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They are all distinctly paged as 
not published at first in the col- 
lected form of a volume, and 
some of them have not Tilicepaes 5 
but the leadi y subjects are spe. 
citied at the head of the first page. 
Ip this series of ‘Tracts Is one en. 
tithed, ‘* Reflections on Two Dis. 
COUPses concerning Lue Divinity of 
our Saviour, written by Monsieur 
Lamorn in French and done ito 
Koglish.” Writtn to J S, 1093. 
By areference in p. 14, it ap- 
pears to have come from the pen 
ofthe same person, who wes the 
author of another ‘Tract in this 
collection, printed in 1692, being 
** Ay accurate Examination ofthe 
Principal ‘Texts usually alleged 
for the Divinity of our Saviour ; 
and for the satisfaction by bin 
made to the justice of God, for 
the sins of men; occasioned by a 
Book ot Mr. L. Milbourn called 
$* Mysteries(in Religion) vindicat- 
ed.” Thispicce is addressed to 
T. F. ‘These initials, there can 
be no doubt. mean the active, 
philanthropic citizen Mr. Thomas 
Firmin; whose character Is vin. 
dicated in the preface, from the 
liberal aspersions of Mr, Mil- 
bourn’s pen, as a person who en- 
couraged and patronized the print- 
ing and circulation of the Unita- 
rian ‘Tracts. A query suggests 
itself here, viz. whether the other 
initials may not refer to Mr. Joho 
Smith, the author of ** The de. 
signed end to the Socinian Con- 
troversy,” first printed in 1095, 
and reprinted by the London Uni. 
tarian Tract Society in 1793? 
The thud volume of the “* Soci. 
nian Tracts,” in the possession of 
the respondent, is entitled * A 
Third Cottection of TRACTs, 
proving the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ the only 
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true God; and Jesus Christ the 
Son o! Ged him whom the Father 
sanciumed and sent, raised from 
ihe cead and exalted. And dis. 
proving the doctrine of Three Al. 
mighty, real subsisting Persons, 
Matis or Spirits; giving a'so an 
account of the nominal Trinity, 
that is, ‘Three Modes, Subsistene 
cies, or Somewhats in God ; call- 
ed by the schoolmen Persons 3 
and of the pudgment of the Fathers 
and Catholic Church tor the first 
150 years. Of which Tracts the 
fullawing pages give the Titles.” 
Printed in the year 1095. Which 
accordingly follow: the number 
of ‘Tracts is eight, cach marked by 
a distinct series of piges, and in 
general by peculiar utles; some of 
them bear the date of 1604. As 
Filius Polonorum speaks of these 
three volumes as in his hands, 
there is no occasion, on his ace 
count, to specify the ttles they 
bear. 

It will be more satisfactory to in 
form him that the writer of this 
has now before his eyes a thick 
quarto, lettered on the back 
** Socinian Tracts, Vol. 4 and 5,” 
On opening it, offers a page with 
this inscription, viz. * A Fourth 
Collection of ‘Tracts relating to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c 
‘Lhe Titles whereof are in the next 
Leaf.” There is no date or any 
other nute of printing or publica 
tion. ‘The several ‘Tracts are dise 
tinguished by the following de- 
scripuuns. 

The Divine Unity once more 
assertedg or some Considerauons 
tending to prove, that God is but 
one single Being, &c. in 24 pages 
Printed in the year 1097, 

Reformation in worshipping of 
God required, according to t 
means afforded of a cleares Know 





Jedge of the Divine Will, in 8 
BLES. 

Platonism unveiled; or an Es- 
say concerning the Notions and 
Opinions of Plato, and some an- 
cient and modern Divines, his 
followers; in relation to the Lo. 
gos, or word In particular, and 
the Doctrine of the Trinity in 
general, In two Parts. In 139 
pages. Anno Dom. 1700. 

Au Apology for the Parliament, 
representing to Mr J. Gailhard 
some Reasons why they did not 
exact sanguinary Laws, &c. In 
43 pages. 

Remarks on Dr. Sherlock’s Ser- 
mon, of the Danger of corruptng 
the Faith by Philosophy. In 29 
pages. Printed tor Richard Bald. 
win, in Warwick Lane. 1697. 

Mr. Emlin’s Case in relation to 
the differences between him and 
some Dissenting Ministers of Dub- 
lin, In 4 pages. 1703. 

Two Treatises concerning the 
Trinity and the Divinity of our 
Blessed Saviour, viz. 1, An 
Humble Inquiry into the Scrip- 
ture Account of Jesus Christ ; or 
aShort Argument concerning his 
Deity. and Glory, according to the 
Gospel. In 22 pages. 2, An 
Answer thereunto, or a Resolu- 
tion of the Objections against the 
Doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity. 
In 27 pages. 1703. 

A Sober Expostulation with 
the Gentlemen of Mr. EMLIN’S 
Juries at Dublin. In 8 pages. 

The Excellency of Reason, de- 
Monstrated in some Short Re. 
Marks on Mr, Youne’s two Dis. 
Courses, intituled ** the Wisdom 
of Believing.” In 11 pages. 

The Excellency of the Human 

Nderstanding, an Argument 
that the regular use of Reason 
‘hot contrary to the Veneration 
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due to the Holy Scripture, &c. 
in Answer to the Censure of the 
Remarks on Mr. Young’s two 
Discourses. In 25 pages. London, 
printed and Sold by A. Baldwin, 
in Warwick Lane. 1702. 

The Seripturalists Christian 
Condescension Considered. In 8 
pages. 

This tract is the last in the 
fourth Collection. Butthe quarto 
mertioned above includes many 
more pieces without any general 
tile-page to connect them with 
the preceding volumes. ‘The par. 
liculars, as to subject, publica. 
tion and number of pages, &c. 
the reader will receive in the fol. 
lowing detail: namely, 

The Moderate ‘Trinitarian - 
containing a description of the 
Holy Trinity, both according to 
scripture, and approved authors 
of learning, and adherents to the 
Trinitarian Doctrine ; being an 
Argument shewing that Modera. 
tiun may and ought to be shewn 
by and to persons of different 
conceptions Concerning some cir 
cumstances relating to the Knows 
ledge of the Holy Trinity. Tos 
gether with a short reply to Mr, 
Joseph Taylor's Brief Inquiry 
whether those who own and those 
who deny the Divinity of Christ 
may communicate together. By 
Daniet ALLEN, London, Prin. 
ted for Mary Fabian, at Mer- 
cer’s Chapel, in Cheapside, 1699. 
In 46 pages. 

A Letter to a Friend; with 
Remarks upon two Pamphlets 
lately published in Defence of 
Tritheism, viz. a Brief Enquiry, 
by J. T. and the Socinian Slain, 
by J. H. London, Printed Anno 
Domini, 1700. In 16 pages. 

‘ The Agreement of the Unita. 
rians with the Catholic Church ; 
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being a full Answer to the Infa- 
mations of A/r. Edwards; and 
the needless Exceptions of my 
Lords the Bishops of Chichester, 
Worcester, and Sarum, and ot 
Monsicur de Luzaney. Part 1. 
In Answer to My, Edwards and 
my Lord the Bishop of Chichester. 
Printed in 1697. Part 1. In 
Answer to my Lord the Bishop 
of Sarum, Monsieur de Luzaney, 
and my Lord the Bishop of Wor. 
cester. In 64 pages. 

The Scanpau and Fotry of 
the cross removed: or the Wis- 
dom of God’s Method of the Gos- 
pel,in the Death of Jesus Curist, 
manifested and justified against 
the Deists: London; printed for 
A. and J. Churchill, at the Black 
Swan, Paternoster-row, 1699. 
In 58 pages. 

A Short Historical Essay, 
touching General Councils, Sy- 
nods, Convocations, Creeds, and 
Imposition in Religion. By An- 
drew Marvel, Esq. London, 
Printed for E. Mallet, near Fleet 
Bridge, 1703. In 64 pages. 

A DIaLoGurR, by way of Ques- 
tion and Answer concerning the 
Deity. All the Responses being 
taken verbatim out of the Scrip- 
tures. In 8 pages. 

Socintanism truly Stated ; be- 
ing an example of fair dealing 
in all Theological Controversies. 
To which is prefixed Indifference 
in Disputes; recommended by a 
PANTHEIST, to an Orthodox 
Friend. London; printed in the 
year 1705. In 15 pages. N.B. 
A former proprietor of the volume 
has written under the title, By 
Mr. Toland. 

A Consideration of the Dame 
WATORY Causes in the ArHA- 
wastan Creed; and the several 


Senses they are taken in. Ing 
pages. 

The Consequences of the Moe 
dalist’s System. In 12 pages, 

A Vindication of the Wership 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, on the 
Unitarian Principles : In Answer 
to what is said on that Head by 
Mr. Joseph Boyse, in his Vindis 
cation of the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
1705. In 46 pages. 

Remarks on Mr. Cha. Leslie's 
First Dialogue on the Sociniaa 
Controversy. In 7 pages. 

A Vindication of the Remarks 
upon Mr. Cha. Leslie’s First Dia. 
logue on the Socinian Contro. 
versy- In 8 pages. 

An Examination of Mr. Les. 
lie’s Last Dialogue, Relating to 
the Satisfaction of Jesus Christ. 
Together with some Remarks on 
the True Reasons of Christ's Sul- 
ferings. London, printed in the 
year 1708. In 24 pages. 

N. B. The four last were writ. 
ten by Mr. Thomas Emlyn. 

The Indispensible Obligation of 
sincerely and zealously Projets 
ing the most Essential Truth o 
the Unity of God. London, 
printed for the Author, 1707. 
In 17 pages. 

The Supreme Derry of Goo 
the FatnHer demonstrated ; be. 
ing a short but Full Answer & 
Dr. Sherlock's Proofs of our Sa 
viour’s Divinity, or whatever can 
be urged against the Supremacy 
of the First Person of the Holy 
Trinity. London, printed in the 
year 1706, In 24 pages. 

A Brief Vindication of fhe 
Bishop of Glocester’s Discourse 
concerning,“ the Descent of the 
Man Christ Jesus from Heave, 
&c. from the Dean of St. Pauls 
Charge of Heresy; with @ Com 











futation of his New Notion in 
his late Book of ** The Scripture 
Proofs of our Saviour’s Divinity. 
London, printed in the year 1706. 
In 19 pages. 

N.B. The two last came also 
from the pen of Mr. Emlyn. 

An Apology for the Sentiments 
of the Modalisis, and a Defence 
of the Scriptural Terms, In 8 
pages. 

The Naked Gospel ; Discove- 

1, What was the Gospel 
which our Lord and his Apostles 
preached. 2. What Additions 
and Alterations later ages have 
made in it. 3, What Advan- 
tages and Damages have there- 
upon ensued. Part 1. Of Faith. 
Byatrue son of the Church of 
England. Printed in 1690. In 
102 pages. 

A Short Defence of the Unita- 
tarian Faith. In 16 pages. 

This is all the information which 
the present respondent is prepared 
togiveto Fittus PoLonoruM. 
It is to be apprehended, that so 
long a list of publications, con- 
sisting of titles only, will not be 
entertaining or interesting to most 
readers of the Repository. But 
they will have the generosity to 
acquiesce, at least, in commu- 
uications that will gratify the taste 
and enquiries of others, and allow 
that the Editor of such a work 
as the Monthly Repository is ex- 
pected to furnish what will suit 
different tastes and correspond to 
the pursuits and studies of all his 
Various readers, as means offer 
todoit. Even dry catalogues of 
publications may have their use, 
© elucidate some subject of en. 
quiry, or to draw out more en- 
lettaining information. 

l am, sir, 
Yours, &c. 
J.T. 
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Dr. Robertson’s Letler to the 
Sishop of Ferns, Dr. Richard 
Rebinson, who had been tran. 
lated from the See of Killala 
to that of ferns, in the year 
1759. 

To the Right Reverend the Lord 


= 


Bishop of Ferns, Dublin. 
Ravilly, Jan. 15, 1760. 


My Dear coop Lorp, 

«* Since | did myself the honour to 
write to you last, 1 have been very un- 
well, occasioned by a violent agitation 
in my mind upon a subject of the 
highest importance to me. But, now, 
that my resolution is fixed, and my 
mind a little settled, I find myself in 
some measure capable of writing to 
you. And, first, my Lord, suffer me 
to return you all the thanks that can 
flow from the most grateful heart, for 
your great goodness tome. That you 
should not only offer me the parishes 
of Tallemoy and Balliquillare ; but ase 
sure me in your last letter, that you 
would accommodate me in the best 
manner you could. How then muse 
I lament, in the second place, that £ 
find myself incapable of receiving your 
lordship’s favour. 1 beg lcave to inform 
your fordship, that last October, 2 
book was put into my hands, which 
though it had been published many 
years I had never seen before. 

(N. B. The book was ** The Free and 
Candid Disquisitions ;” here is an hiatus 
in the copy from which this is trans- 
cribed ; the reader will easily supply 
the proper words to connect the last 
with the following sentence :) 

“With some prejudice against the 
avowed design. But upon considering 
matters seriously, I was brought over 
to be of the author’s opinion in several 
particulars. So that now I find I can- 
not bring myself to declare an unfeign- 
ed assent and consent to all things con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
&c. In debating this matter with my- 
self, besides the arguments directly to 
the purpose, several strong collateral 
considerations came in upon the positive 
side of the question. The straitness of 
my circumstances pressed me close. A 
numerous family, quite unprovided for, 
pleaded with the most pathetic and 
moving eloquence. And the infirmities 
and wants of age, now coming fast up- 

on me, were urged very feelingly. Bur 
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one single consideration prevail d over 
all these. ‘That the Creator and Governor 
of the Universe, whom itts my duty to 
we) ship and adore bewng the God of truth, 
it must be disagreeatle to him to profess, 
sulsciibe and declare m any matter rela- 
ting lo hrs 2 orship and sevice what ts not 
believed to be strictly true. 

Thus, my Lord f have presumed to 
represent.to you the state of my mind 
And now I fear Tmust take my leave 
of your lordship Suffer me then to do 
it with assuring you, that [ am with all 
giatitude, esteem, respect and affection, 

My dear good Lord, 
Your Lo dship’s most dutiful, 
and most obedient humble servant, 
W. ROBERTSON. 

‘©T am quite at a loss what I shall 
say to my & od Lord P;imate.* If your 
lordship will please to make my most 
grateful acknowledgments to him you 
will oblige me much. 


— 


Religious Division of the World, 
Sir, 

In aSermon by Dr. E. Calamy, 
entitled “ Divine Mercy exalted, 
or Free Grace in its Glory,” 
published in 1703, I find the tol. 
lowing passage, p. 22. 

‘Some that pretend to have 
made an exact calculation, do ob. 
serve, that if the earth, as far as it 
is ut thisday known, were divided 
into thirty equal parts, nineteen 
of them are Pagan, six Mahome. 
tan, and but five Christian.” 

Has there been any later calcu. 
Jation on this very interesting sub. 
ject?) I fear, on the ground of 
modern discoveries, a much 
larger proportion of the world 
must now be given to the Pagans. 

OTIOSUS, 








Difficulties in the Doctrine of a 
Resurrection. 
Sir, 


Ithas long appeared to me that 
the balance of scriptural evidence 





* Dr. Stone, 


is in favour of that system whick 
holds man to be one and indivisi. 
ble, and wholly mortal —an hy- 
pothesis with which natural ap. 
pearances agree. But 1 have 
been sometimes ready to lament 
that I have been coustrained to 
incline to this opinion, not only 
as it obliges me to expect thata 
large portion of time, which 
might be filled up by happy com 
scious existence, will be lost in 
the grave, but also as it takes 
away from my mind the only visie 
ble means of the preservation of 
my consciousness for another 
state of being. If I dic wholly, 
a resurrection appears scarcely 
within the bounds of possibility. 
There may be a new creation, 
but can the regenerated being be 
myself? Would not the allow. 
ance of this be an admission that 
any indefinite number of beings 
might be myself? If there be 
nothing to constitute my indivi- 
duality but the will and power of 
the Creator, I seem reduced to 
the absurdity of thinking that my 
consciousness may be conferred 
upon any number of created 
forms. 
The resurrection of Christ 1s 
scarcely the case in point that 
our good Unitarian divines repre 
sent it; his body was never broken 
up, corrupted, and dissipated. 
Hle rose, and must in the nature 
of things have risen, in the same 
body in which he died. Here's 
no difficulty. A miracle is all 
that is required, and the Creator 
can inspire the body with new 
life; but if the body be gone, and 
irrecoverably gone, and there be 
nothing but body, what do we 
mean by a resurrection? 
anastasis, the standing up 3g#® 
of the same visible, conscious be 
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ing, which was the apostolic doc. 
trine, cannot surely be nothing 
more than a new Creation. 
Willingly would I believe in 
Dr. Watts’s hypothesis (if indeed 
it were any thing more than a 
play of fancy) of an indestructible 
germ of matter, being the nucleus 
of the regenerated man, were it 
not altogether a gratuitous suppo- 
sition to evade a_ difficulty. 
“Since,” says the Dr. (Logic, 
P.i. c. 6, § 6. Observ. 5.) ‘‘our 
own bodies must rise at the last 
day for us to receive rewards or 
punishments in them, there may 
be perhaps some original fibres of 
each human body, some stamina 
vite or primeval seeds of life, 
which may remain unchanged 
through all the stages of lite, 
death, and the grave; these may 
become the springs and principles 
ofa resurrection, and sufficient to 
denominate it the same body. 
But,” he adds, ** ef there be any 
such constant and vital atoms 
Which distinguish every human 
body, they are known to God 
only,” 
_ Unsupported as this bypothe- 
“8 is, and therefore unphiloso- 
phical as it is for a ground of are 
gument, Dr. Priestley, if 1 re- 
member right, and some of his 
disciples, seem willing to refer to 
itforthe principle of individuation. 
The immoriality of the soul 
may want support from scripture, 
and the resurrection of the same 
body May involve a physical con- 
tadiction, but how, on the modern 
eee generally received by 
nilarians, can we explain or 
understand or believe in the pre- 
‘rvation of individual conscious- 
hess, and the resurrection of the 
Me man? 


CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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Family Bible. 


Family Bible. 


SIR, 
I am pleased that your corre- 
spondent A Bible Christian, (p. 


178) has turned the attention of 


your readers to a Family Bible 
with notes, and hope that the 
recommendation will be attended 
to. With rational notes, a judi- 
cious commentary, and practical 
reflections, such a work would be 
of inestimable value in Unitarian 
families; nor can it be doubted 
that the undertaker, if competent 
tothe task, would mect with ame 
ple encouragement. But itis de- 
sirable that the plan of the work 
should be well discussed in your 
pages before it is entered upon; 
this will be a likely way to avoid 
the errors into which preceding 
commentators have fallen, and to 
render the publication generally 
acceptable. As the commence. 
ment of such discussion, I beg to 
solicit from your correspondents 
some account of the following 
Family Bibles, viz. Goadby’s, in 
folio; the Birmingham Bible, 
in 4to, said to have been put out 
under the sanction of Dr, Priest- 
ley ; and the Quaker Bible, edited, 
if I remember rightly, by Purves; 
and any others not on the ‘Trini- 
tarian and Calvinistic scheme, 
My inquiries extend to the num. 
ber of volumes and editions, to 
the editors, to the text adopted, 
and its typographical correctness, 
to the justness of the translation, 
ifa new one, to the plan of the 
commentary or notes, to the 
quality of these, and generally to 
whatever affects the value of such 
a work. 
I am, Sir, 
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450 Mr. Belsham’s Reply to the Rev. H. Horsley. 


Mr. Belsham’s Reply to the Kev. 
H. Florsley.—Letter V. 
Essea House, July 3, 1813. 
Sir, 

The edifying particulars of the 
orthodox Hebrew church at hia, 
which the bishop says that he did 
copy, and the prebendary says 
that he did not copy, or at least 
thatat was without his knowledge 
if the bishop did copy it, from 
that: “very common book’? of 
Mesheim’s, the History of the 

airs of the Christians antece- 
dent to the Reign of Constantine, 
not being very satisfactorily esta. 
ished by the authorities to which 
‘losheim reters, it became neces- 
sary to look out for other proof. 
the learned prelate, therefore, 
protessedly to avoid the imputa- 
‘ron of * relating upon Mosheiin’s 
wuthority what Mosheim related 
upon none,” began himself in good 
‘arnest to dig into the mine of 
Christian anuguity; and passing 
lightly over the testimony of 
i;piphanius as what be well knew 
would not bear strict examination, 
wad waving the testimony of 
Wrosius, as coming too late to be 
-t much consideration, and not 
‘together suiting his purpose, he 
ixes upon a passage in Jerome, 
* learned and celebrated eccle. 
‘iastical writer at the end of the 
‘ourth century, which he gravely 


» roduces as his palmary argument 
to establish the circumstances al- 


‘eged by Mosheim and himself, 
concerning the origin of this fare 
iamed orthodox Hebrew metro. 
, olitan church. 

** St. Jerome,” says the bishop 
emarks, Part ii. sect. 8.) ** in 


» Commentary upon Isaiah, re- 
ites two different expositions of 
‘he prophecy concerning Zabulon 


cud Naphthal, delivered in the 


beginning of the ninth chapter; 
of which expositions he ascribes 
the one to the Hebrews he leving 
wm Christ, the other to the Naza- 
renes. The character given of 
these Hebrews, that they believed 
in Christ, without any thine to 
distinguish their belief from the 
common behef of the church, 
without any note of error or im. 
perfection, is a plain character of 
complete orthodoxy; for it was 
neither the disposition of St. Je. 
rome, nor the fashion of his ag: 
to Miss any Opportunity of pro- 
claiming the vices of those who 
were deemed heretics.’ 

To a plain reader not familiar 
with logical subtilties, nor deeply 
readin ecclesiastical lore, it would 
net be very easy to trace out the 
history of thechurch at Alia from 
these few words of Jerome, but 
the hishop, who was a master of 
the dialectic art, and by no means 
deficient in the uscful talent of 
helping out a broken story, has 
cleared up the account to the ene 
tire satisfaction of all who are 
willing to yield implicit credit to 
episcopal authority. And as his 
argument lies in narrow compass, 
and is worthy of being recorded 
as a curious specimen of what 
learning and logic united are able 
to accomplish, the several steps 
of his demonstration shall be set 
down in his own words, (see Tracts, 
p- 409). He begins with a few 
necessary postulates, 66] TAKE 
FOR GRANTED these things.” | 

1. “A church of Hebrew Chri 
tians adhering to the observance 
of the Mosiac law, subsisted for 
a time at Jerusalem, and for some 
time at Pella, from the beg'nning 
of Christianity until the final 
dispersion of the Jews by 
Adrian,” 














































2, ** Upon this event a Chris. 
tian church arose at lia.” 

3. ** The church at Alia often, 
but improperly, called the church 
of Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was 
no more, in its external form, In 
its doctrines and its’ discipline 
a Greek church: and it was go- 
verned by bishops of the uncir- 
cumcision. Again I TAKE FOR 
GRANTED’? — 

4. * That the observation of the 
Mosaic law to the primitive church 
at Jerusalem, was a matter of 
mere habitand national prejudice, 
not of conscience.—St. Paul, in 
all his Epistles maintains the total 
insignificance of the Mosaic law, 
eilber for Jew or Gentile, after 
Christ had made the great atone- 
ment: and the notion that Paul 
could Le mistaken in a point which 
is the principal subject of a great 
part of his writings, is an impiety 
which 1 cannot impute to our 
holy brethren, the saints of the 
primitive church of Jerusalem. 
Again, Ll TAKE FOR GRANTED” 

5. ** That with good Christians, 

such as I believe the Christians of 
the primitive church of Jerusalem 
to have been, motives of worldly 
mierest, which would not overs 
come conscience, would, never. 
theless overcome mere habit.” 
_ 6 “ That the desire of partak- 
ing in the privileges of the lian 
colony, from which Jews were 
excluded, would accordingly be a 
motive, that would prevail with 
the Hebrew Christians of Jerusa- 
lem and other parts of Palestine, 
to divest themselves of the form of 
Judaism, by laying aside their an- 
“ent customs.’’ 

_And now to bring all these inge- 
hious assiimptions to bear upon 
the point in question, and to estab- 


lish the existence and origin of ing at lia, and in she adjacen 
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his favourite church, the learned 
prelate, waxing bolder as he ad- 
vances, adds, with a tone of con- 
fidence, p. 419, “ | AFFIRM 

7. ** That a body of orthodox 
Christians, of the Hebrews, were 
actually existing in the world much 
later than in the time of Adrian.” 

‘To establish this fact the bishop 
cites the bcfore-mentioned passage 
from Jerome. A very doubtful 
argum< nt certainly, as Dr. Priest- 
ley has distinctly shewn. But that 
we may not appear to cavil, let 
this be added likewise to the string 
of concessions Let it be further 
taken for granted. that the simple 
expression in the writings of Je- 
rome, concerning Hebrews beltec- 
ing w Christ, alone and unsupe 
ported, proves the existence of an 
orthodox Hebrew church, in the 
fourth or fifth century ; the ques- 
tion still recurs, how does the ex. 
istence of a body of orthodox 
Hebrew Christians, nobody can 
tell where, in the age of Jerome, 
prove that the Hebrew Christians 
in the second century, in the reign 
of Adrian, discarded at once all 
their early prejudices, and habits 
of attachment to the Mosaic ritual, 
and placed themselves under a 
Gentile bishop, in order to secure 
the privileges of the lian colony? 
But for this difficulty, great as it 
is, and insurmountable as it would 
be in inferior hands, the consum- 
mate dialectics of the right rever- 
end prelate, have provided a 
solution no less satisfactory than 
uncommon, ‘* If,” says the bish- 
op, (Tracts, p. 421,) ‘* the ortho- 
dox Christians of the Hebrews, ac- 
tually existing somewhere in the 
world, from the reign of Adrian to 
the days of Jerome, were uot mem | 
bers of the church of Atlia, dwell 
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~ 


parts of Palestine, Dr. Priest- 
LEY, IF NE BF SO PLEASED, 
MAY SEEK THEIR SETTLEMENT.” 
q.e. d. 

W hether this argument, so clear, 
concise and conclusive, be bor- 
rowed from the Baconian or Arise 
totelian school, it may not be easy 
for those who are uninitiated in 
ihe mysteries of the dialectic art, 
distinctly to develope. One fact 
is ceriain ; itis an argument which 
admits of no reply. 

‘The calm inquirer in his review 
of the controversy, concludes his 
summary of this extraordinary 
process of reasoning with the fol. 
lowing remark, p. 432. of the 
truth and justice of which the 
reader having the evidence now be. 
fore him, is competent to judge, 

** ‘The whole tabric of this fa- 
mous church of orthodox Chris. 
tans at ALlia, who abandoned at 
once the institutions of Moses, in 
order to enjoy the privileges of the 
Hlian colony, rests solely upon 
the testimony of Jerome, more 
than two hundred and fiity years 
afterward, to this single fact, that 
in his time there were * Hebrews 
who believed in Christ.” And by 
the learned writer’s own frank and 
liberal confession, all the rest is 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED.” 

Upon this plain and undeniable 
statement of facts, the reverend 
prebendary is pleased to make the 
following temperate and judicious 
strictures. ‘Liacts, p. 581. 

** The perversion of the sense of 
the bishop’s words, in some part of 
his disquisitions on this subject, by 
Mr. Belsham, who represents him 
as taking every tht g for granted, 
because he « ccasionally makes use 
of that phrase, where there is no 
room for diflerence of opinion, is 
scanda/ous, because it must have 


been wt/ful. It can deceive no 
man, however, who will take the 
trouble to have recourse to the 
bishop’s Tracts, in order to dis. 
cover what he really took for 
granted; though the humble Uni- 
tarians, who place implicit confi. 
dence in Mr. B, may take it for 
granted, on his report, that the 
editor of the works of Newton 
knew nothing of the laws of rea- 
soning, or of demonstration.” 

The reverend gentleman is much 
mistaken in his judgment of the 
Unitarians, if he supposes that 
they are so humble as to submit to 
he driiled into the belief of any 
afticles of human device ; or into 
implicit subjection to any human 
authority. They glory in that great 
Protestant principle, the right of 
private judgment: and in the li. 
berty with which Christ has made 
them free, they are determined to 
stand fast. 

The reverend prebendary has 
thought fit to express his accusa- 
tion in general and sweeping terms, 
and with great prudence he has 
declined to producethe scandalous 
passages. Nor did he wish any of 
his friends to take that trouble for 
him. He certainly had no desire 
to be confronted with his adver- 
sary. He expected no doubt to 
be believed upon his sacerdotal 
word. But that age is past. At 
the bar of an enlightened public 
the priest and the Jayman stand 
upon equal ground: nor can the 
gown, nor even the mitre give cur 
rency to a faulty argument, or 
save gross misrepresentation !rom 
deserved contempt. ‘The whole 
of the case now lies before the pub 
lic. It requires no comment. The 
intelligent and candid reader cane 
not fail to discern to which of the 
parties the epithet of scandalous 











and wilful perversion properly ap- 
plies. “To the verdict of such 
judges I most willingly appeal, 
and am, 
Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
T. BELSHAM. 


PostscriptT.—As truth is the 
only object in view with the writer 
of these letters, it is the furthest 
from his wish to take an ungene. 
rousadvantage of any inadvertency 
of language, to charge an oppo- 
nent with principles which he 
would disavow. ‘The author cer- 
tainly understood the bishop as 
explicitly approving of what lo. 
gicians call the argumentum ad 
ygnuranttam, or assuming and 
aiguing from principles Known to 
be false, provided the opponent is 
too iynorant to detect the untruth: 
and he strongly expressed the in- 
dignation which he felt, and 
which he trusts he shall ever feel 
against such a mode of reasoning. 
The following are his lordship’s 
words, Tracts, p. 173. 

** 1 shall take what you may 
think a bold step. 1 shall tax the 
veracity of your witness,—of this 
Origen. He alleges of the Hebrew 
Christians, in general, that they 
had not renounced the Mosaic 
law. The assertion served him 
for an answer to the invective 
which Celsus had put in the mouth 
of a Jew, against the converted 
Jews, as deserters of the laws and 
Customs of their ancestors, The 
answer was not the worse for want. 
ing truth, if his heathen antagon- 
sl was not sufficiently informed 
in the true distinctions of Chrise 
tian sects to detect the falsehood. 
But in all the time which he spent 
n Palestine, had Origen never 
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conversed with Hebrew Christians 
of another sort ?” 

It never entered into the author's 
conception, and ‘probably never 
would, that the bishop m this pas- 
sage is not expressing his own 
sentiments, but those of Origen. 
But he finds that some very intel. 
ligent and impartial persons sec 
the case in a different light. A 
correspondent, to whose judgment 
he pays great deference, expresses 
himself in the following language : 
—‘** May I suggest to you, that 
the passage about Origen, whicfi 
you animadvert upon in your last 
letter in the Repository, trom Dr. 
Horsley, does not seriously mean 
to approve of his using a ground- 
less argument, provided his hea- 
then adversary could not detect 
a fallacy, but that such @ man as 
Origen would think it not the 
worse for wanting truth. This 
makes a material alteration, so far 
as Dr. Horsley’s character 1s con. 
cerned ; and it seems to me to be 
the only sense the words will 
bear.” 

‘The reader having the passage 
before him, will judge which of 
the two senses is most natural and 
obvious. The expression is, at 
least, ambiguous: and it would 
have Leen very easy for the learned 
prelate to have fixed the sense by 
inserting the words, 7% Origen’s 
estimation, or some cquivalent 
phrase. Considering therefore the 
ambiguity of the phraseology, the 
author hopes that he shall be ac. 
quitted of the charge of intentional 
misrepresentation. Many will, no 
doubt, understand the expressions 
inthe same sense with the author’s 
correspondent, And the author 
himself is willing to believe that 
he has misconceived the bishop’s 
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meaning: and upon this ground, 
should the letters be reprinted, be 
will alter what he has written 
upon that subject. His design is 
not to detract from any man’s cha- 
racter: nor does bis cause require 
it. It needs no misrepresentation 
to shew how the bishop exerts all 
the energies of his mighty mind, 
all his powers of learning, of rea. 
soning and of language, to extri- 
cate himeelf from the fatal embar. 
rassment into which he is plunged, 
by placing too great confidence in 
the reveries of Mosheim: and how 
all these energies are exerted in 
vain, and he is obliged in the end 
to withdraw from the field, baffled, 
defeated and silenced. Nor isany 
thing requisite but a simple detail 


of facts, to expose the temerity of 


the worthy prebendary, who know- 


ing little either of the scope or of 


the state of the controversy, runs 
a muck at all he meets, and in his 
plous zeal to protect his venerable 
father, sometimes jostles him and 
knocks him down, and at other 
times heroically encounters wind- 
mills for giants, sometimes exciting 
compassion and sometimes de. 
rision: but never doing harm to 
any one but himself, 





Mr. Platts’s Complaint of Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 


Boston, July 8, 1813. 


Sir, 
A few weeks since I published 
a pamphlet, entiled Reflections on 
Materialism, Immaterialism, an 
Antermediate State, the Sleep of 


the Soul, and the Resurrection of 


the Body, being an Attempt to 
Prove that the Resurrection com. 
mences at Death, if any light 
could possibly be thrown upon a 








Mr. Platts’s Complaint of Evangelical Magazine.—.4 Q vey ¢, 


subject so intricate, and at the 
same time so important as the doe. 
trine of a future state contessed|y 
iste all mankind, I conceived it 
might be useful to the pilgrims who 
are travelling toa * better coun. 
try,” of every name and of every 
denomination; for, however Chris. 
tans may differ in other respects, 
they all agree in the belief of a 
future lite. Under these impres- 
sions, I sent an advertisement of 
my book to be inserted on the 
wrapper of the Evangelical Ma. 
gazine, when, behold, they refused 
to msert Ht, and on my applica. 
tion for an explanation they also 
refused to assign the reason of 
their conduct. | mean not to 
make any harsh remarks on the 
partial and uncandid conduct of 
these self-named evangelical Chis. 
tians, | merely state the fact, and 
leave every one to draw what in. 
ferences he pleases from the case. 

My book was not intended to 
give offence to any serious Chrise 
tian: itisthe result of much ree 
flection; and, whatever may be 
thought of the opinions it contains, 
I trustit is written in that spirit of 
humility and charity which will 
never be a disgrace to a sincere ¢- 
quirer after truth. 

Yours, &c. 
JOUN PLATTS. 


——— ee 


A Quere. 

SIR, June 15th, 1813. 

If in some darker day, 4 sect 
were to arise, which instead 0! 
addressing prayer inthe only scrip- 
tural mode, should, in various 
parts of their liturgy, however 
otherwise unexceptionable, wor 
ship God, not through Jesus 
Christ, or in his name, but through 
or in the name of the Humanity, 








er the holy, blessed and glorious 
Humanity,—would = the plea, 
think you, of necessitas rer, mayor 
cantela, or any other, acquit such 
a sect, in the opimon even of an 
orthodox fellow Christian, of a 
wanton, perverse and penlous de. 
viation from the better, as well as 
more legitimate, phraseology of 
the Bible ? 
Your’s 
TE TACE, 


G@LEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS 

AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 

A COURSE OF GENERAL READ- 

ING, 

No.CXXX. 
© Much good do you.” 

Under the above not very dig- 
nified title, the quaint Fuller has 
the following thought, in his good 
Thoughts for Worse Times, the 
Sequel to his Good Thoughts for 
Bad Times, 24mo. 1049. pp. 60, 
Ol, 

“One Niceas a Philosopher hav- 
ing his shoes stolen from him, 
May they (said he) fit his feet that 
took them away. A wish at the 
first view very harmless, but there 
was that in it, which poyson’d his 
charity into a malicious revenge, 
for he himself had Aurl’d or crook- 
ed feet, so that in effect, he 
wished the thief to be lame. 

** Whosoever hath plundered 
me of my books and papers, | 
freely forgive him, and desire that 
he may fully understand and make 
g00d use thereof, wishing him 
more joy of them than he hath 
right to them. Nor is there any 
snake under my herbs, nor have 
I (as Niceas) any reservation or 
latent sense, to myseif, but from 
my heart do desire, that to all 
PUrposes and intents, my books may 
be beneficial unto him. Onely re- 
questing him, that one passage in 
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his (lately my) Bible [namely 
Eph. iv. 28.] may be taken into 
his serious consideration.” 





No. CXXXT, 
Fides Carbonaria, 

binphicit faith has been some. 
times ludicrously styled fides car- 
bonaria, the Collier’s faith, trom 
the noted story of one who examin. 
ing an ignorant collier on his reli- 
gious principles, asked him what 
it was that he believed. Ile an- 
swered, “I believe what the 
church believes.’? The other re- 
joined, ** What then does the 
church believe?’ He replied 
readily, ‘* The church believes 
what I believe.” The other desi- 
rous, if possible, to bring him to 
particulars, once more resumes 
his inquiry; ** Tell me then, I 
pray you, what it is which you 
and the church both believe??? 
The only answer the collier could 
give, was, ** Why truly, Sir, the 
church and I bhoth—believe the 
same thing!” 


No. CXXXII. 

Antinomianism. 
Antinomianism, said Robert 
Robinson, at a time when he was 
not at the furthest remove from it, 
is a sort of surfeit, which in all 
churches has been found to suce 
ceed a plenty of evangelical | 
preaching. 





No. CXXXIV. 
Head of a action, 

Whosoever makes himself the 
head of a faction, says the histoe 
rian of Henry Il. must consider 
abilities more than morals, and 
reward zeal for the cause, which‘is 
frequently strongest in those who 
have no other merit, with the 
most distinguished marks o| fa. 
your. 
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Additional* Contributions to Scrip- 
tural Criticism. 
June 3d, 1813. 
My veuera Basoiot. 

2 Kings, xvi. 9.—** the king 
of Assyria [Tiglath Pileser] hear- 
kened unto him: for the king of 
Assyria went up against Damas. 
cus, and took it, &c.” 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 20, 21.—*“* Tiglath Pileser, 
king of Assyria, came unto him, 
and distressed him, but strength. 
ened him not.” 

These two accounts of the issue 
of the alliance between Ahaz and 
the king of Assyria, seem to con- 
tradict each other. The aid of 
some of the correspondents to the 
Monthly Repository, is invited, 
for the solution of the difficulty. 
In the mean time, I conjecture 
that the real state of the case 
might be as follows : 

Ahaz applied, for help against 
his enemies, to ‘Tiglath Pileser, 
whom he engaged, by costly pre- 
sents, taken partly out of the sa- 
cred treasures, in his defence. 
The assistancet was, no doubt, 
seasonable and welcome : yet the 
stim paid for it, was perhaps ex- 
cessive. Supposing this to have 
been the fact, Ahaz might, on the 
whole, and eventually, be more 
injured than profited by his con. 
nexion with the Assyrian monarch. 

Psalm i. 3.—‘* whatsoever he 
doeth, shall prosper.” 





* Mon. Rep. vol. vii. 696—701. 

+ That it was not withholden, we 
learn from Josephus Antiq. Jud. ix, 12. 
§ 3, and thus much may, probably, be 
inferred from Isaiah, vii. i—17. 


—_— 


According to the version pro. 
posed in the margin of an inter. 
leaved Bible of a late learned and 
ingenious friend, “ it shall bring to 
maturity whatsoever it beareth,” 
By means of this rendering, (and 
it has the sanction of Buchanan, 
Geddes, &c.), the image is con. 
tinued and preserved. On the 
other hand, there are not w anting 
great authorities for the present 
translauon, in defence of which, 
moreover, it is alleged that the 
clause ‘it shall bring forth its fruiz 
in its season,” makes the last mem. 
ber of the third verse—consider. 
ing it as part of the metaphor, of 
the description of the thing and 
not of the person,—supcrfluous, 
But, in truth, this representation 
is first general and then particu 
lar, ‘The psalmist begins with 
suggesting a comparison : 

“* He [the good man] shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers ot water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its sea- 

son ;” 
he next places in full view the 
most striking circumstance of the 
similitude— 

“* And its leaf shall not fade, 

But it shall bring to maturity what- 

soever it beareth” { both leaves an¢ 
fruit). 

In the case of many. if not 0! 
most trees the maturity of the fruit 
depends on the healthy condition 
of the leaf: and that the original 
word, in the Hebrew Bible and 10 
the Greek of the LXX and of the 
New Testament, sometimes Te 
quires the sense of bear, instead o 
du, will appear from Gen. li 7 
Isaiah v. 10, Habb. iii. 17, 2% 
John xv. 5. 





Matt. x. 10,—‘‘ the workman 
is worthy of bis meat,” 

Luke x. 7,—‘‘the labourer is 
worthy of his fire,” 

1 Tim. v.18. * For the scrips 
ture saith, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn: 
and, The labourer ts worthy of his 
reward,” 

Ithas been concluded from the 
manner in which this quotation Is 
made by Paul, and trom the occur 
rence of the words in Matthew and 
Luke, that the gospels of those 
evangelists were extant when the 
Apostle wrote to his beloved con- 
vert. However, there is no de- 
cisive proof of the sentence being 
introduced as a citation from any 
sacred books ; and the probability 
is that it formed one of those cur- 
rent maxims of the age and coun- 
try of which the writers of the 
New Testament sometimes availed 
themselves, Lardver has taken 
ho notice of this text in that sec. 
tion” of his Supplement, &c. where 
his object is toshew that the Gos. 
pels ave not mentioned, nor refers 
red toy in the Epistles, &c. 

Matt. x. 8,——** Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

[t was highly proper, says Mr. 
Cappe, when commenting on this 
vetse,t that the apostles should 
shew their disinterestedness, in op 
Position to the Jewish teachers, 
who “ devoured widows’ houses.” 
The remark is just, considered in 
self, but can scarcely be admitted 
@ an explanation of the precept 
of our Lord’s now before us. We 
have already seen that he pro. 
hounces “ the workman worthy 
Of his meat :” and it appears to 
have been his design that his 


—... 





* Works, vol. vi. ar, &c. 
t Life of Christ, 173. 
VOL. WIIN. 30 
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twelve disciples should accept, as 
some return for their labours. the 
hospitality and good offices of their 
friends, ‘The words must there. 
fore be read w ith a single reference 
of them to the prec ding 
* Heal the sick, cleanse the leperss 
raise the dead, cast out dwmons; 
freely ye have received, freely 
give.”"—q. d. Miraculous powers 
have ben largely and without 
grudging bestowed on you; and 
hence you come under an obligation 
to employ them iberally and unre. 
luctantly in the relief of human 
Miser). ; 

Matt. x. 34. ** Think not that 
[fam come to send peace oncarth; 
I came not to send peace, but a 
sword,” 

Mr. Gibbon® has thought fit to 
style this “an ambiguous text: 
there will be no difficulty in vine 
dicating it from the charge. 

The two clauses of the verse 
ought to be compared with each 
other: the declaration in the fore 
iner is simply, ** ‘Think not that I 
um come to send peace on earth ;” 
and this is explained by the re. 
maining sentence, ** I came not to 
send peace but a sword.” =~ War is 
undoubtedly one of those states of 
things which are exactly the res 
verse of peace: still, it is not the 
only one, Peace is public or prie 
vate, national or domestic: and 
the opposite of private tranquillity, 
is division. In scriptural phrasce 
ology, morcover, a sword is spo~ 
ken of as an emblem and instrve 
ment sometimes of diviston (1 
Kines, i. 24, 2 Sam. xt. 10, 
Luke ii. 35), sometimes of civil 
justice (Acts xii, 2. Rom. xiii. 
4). And that is said to be de- 


clauses: 





* Hist, of Decl. &c. (8vo.) vol, ix. 
295. 
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ssned which, in fact, is nothing 
more than an unavoidable Cconse- 
quence of a particular event: ol 
measure (Rom, v. 20 —&c. &e.) 

If these remarks tail to satisty 
us, we shall, nevertheless, admit 
that the best expositor of the words 

of Christ is Christ himself. Look 
then at Luke xin, 51, and all 
doubt will be removed. —*‘ Supe. 
pose ye that l am come to Qive 
peace oncarth, I tell you, nay, 
but sather division.” 

Ile here returns to a subject 
which he had touched upon be. 
fore, in this very chapter (Matt. 
x. 21): and he now enlarges on 
the tact. and points out its proper 
applicaticn, Not only so: as if 
to obviate the possibility und ihe 
suspicion of ambiguity, he sub- 
joins to his language, ** Think 
not, &c.”? an explantion of it: 
** for Lam come to set a man at 
variance against his father and the 
daughter against her mother and 
the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in law: and a man’s toes 
(Micah vii. 6) shall be those of 
his own household.’ Thus he 
predicted that the Jewish and the 
idolatrous members of a lainily, 
would be the bitterst enemies of 
those under the same roof who 
worshipped the one living God, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Matt sx 9. “ when they came 
that were hired about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man a 
pe nny.’ 

1 here transeribe, with the view 
of re uting ity an observation eof 
Mr. Evanson’s. who says, * 

Stn thts parable, though 
the labour.rs who bad wrought 
the enure day, having received the 
bar payment tley had earned, 


ns 








* Lissonance, Ac, 210, aur. (aud ed, ) 


had certainly no right to complain 
of injusace ins the hous holder, 
nor to controul his generosity to. 
wards the others. in giving them 
more than they had carned; yet 
surely they must feel the great 
diflicrence between his mere jus. 
tice to themselves and his extraor- 
dinary liberality to those who had 
wrought but one hour, and we 
cannot wonder that they murmur. 
ed at so seemly unreasonable a 
preference and partiality in the 
distribution of his bounty ” 
Now, the slightest verusal of 
the sixth and seventh verses, may 
satisfy us, that preference and 
partiality had no concern in this 
transaction, but that the house- 
holder proceeded on the equita- 
ble principle of rewarding * the 
willing mind,” which, from cit. 
cumstances beyond its controul, 
could not fulfill all its wishes, It 
is no irrational inference from 
these verses, that the labourers 
hired after an early hour in the 
morning, would cheerfully have 
worked the whole day, had their 
services been simultaneously en. 
gaged, in sufficient time. . 
The parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard, is referred by Mr. 
Cappe to the case of the apostles,” 
by Mr. Kenrick, (P-xpos. in loc.t) 
io that of individual men under 
the gospel dispensation. 1 cannot 
but be of opinion, that it represents 
the measures of Divine Providence 
In difir nt ages, and eminently 
among these events the calling 
the Gentiles and the murmurs © 
the Jews, who complained not 
much that the Heathens were ad. 
mitted into a state of re 
with God, as that they were 4 
Bae 
* Life of Christ, 328, 329- 
+ Mon. Rep. Vol. iv. 620, 087+ 
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mitted on other and apparently come’s observation, without com. 
more beneficial conditions than ment or reserve. ‘They would 
themselves. According to this scarcely bave adopted it in its full 
interpretation, there can be no extent, had they made themselves 
difliculty m explaining the words acquainted with Griesbach’s last 
with which the parable Is intro- decision on the reading, 
duced and closed. Philipp. i. 14.—** many of the 
Rom. xvi. 3. * Greet Priscella brethren in the Lord, waxing con- 
and Aquila,”— fident by my bonds, are much 
In Griesbach’s text itis ‘* Prisca more bold to speak the word with. 
and Aquila.” Luke, in Acts xvii. out fear. 
2, &c. calls her Prisci/la, of = The ** brethren in the Lord,’? 
which name Prisca is a contrace were some of the Christians at 
tion.” From this seeming discree Rome (Acts xxviii. 14), whence 
pancy therefore between ihe epis- this epistle was written. Tt is 
ile and the bistory we deduce an evident from 2 Tim. iv. iO that, 
argument in behalf of both. Paul, on Paul’s fist appearance betore 
writing to some of the native in- the civil power, they tiandly for- 
habitants of Rome, would natue svvk him: the passage under our 
rally cnough make use of the Ro. review, shews that bis own situa- 
man abbreviation: Luke, a Gree tionandexainple bad inspired them 
clan, retained, as naturally, the with courage. Now this informa. 
Greek appellation. tion, presented to us, as it is, very 
Eph. iv. 29.—** that which is artlessly and incidentally, bespeaks 
good to the use of edzfying.”” truth and nature: and, when read 
Newcome translates the clause in connexion with the three follow. 
thus: ‘* that which is good to the ing verses, it adds strength to the 
edification of the faith,” and, in opinion that there was a Christian 
his note, says,’ The reading of church, of no recent standing, in 
misews is well established by MSS. the metropolis of the world. 
&c. and is preferred by Bengelius Philipp. iv. 14 ** ye have well 
and Griesbach.” done that ye did communicate with 
Yet in neither of his editions has my affliction.” 
Griesbach received itinto the text; Mr. Evanson seems to regard 
and the former alone was em. the fact thus stated as inconsistent 
ployed by the learned primate. with Paul’s uniform avowal that 
In this (1775) misews, it is true, he always maintained himself by 
ismarked with the sign of prefer. Lis own labour (1 Cor.ix. 15, and 
ence: in the latter (1806) it is 18). But as our author admits, on 
Characterized as of inferior pros the authority of 2 Cor, xi. 9, that 
bability, the Macedonian converts supplied 
The editors of the Improved the pecuniary deficiency occasion. 
Version, &c.t¢ have copied New- ed by the persecutions which ine 





* criticism. As the editors will, no doubt, 
Grot. Annot. in loc. gladly avail themselves of the sugges 
tlam happy to learn that a newim- tons of a friend, 1 take the libery 
Pression is projected of this work, the reminding them that it was the empe- 
el exelleuce of which will be ac- ror Ferdinand the First who patromzed 
Rowledged by most persons who are the printed edition of the Peshite, mf 
*onversant with biblical and scriptural 1552,—Jatod, to V. $v 
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torrupted the manual labour of 
the ap stle, what is there of im. 
probability in the supposition that 
this labour was in part suspended, 
and in some degree unproductive, 
at Rome? Dissenance, Xc. ul 
sup. 316, 317. At any rate, it 
could have been little if at all 
exercised during bis previous 
voyage ; so that his means of liv- 
ing would be proportuionably ex- 
hausted, 

Though Paul’s confinement in 
this cily was comparatively liberal 
(Acts xxviii, 10, 30), he was, 
nevertheles, detained in custody, 
agreeably to the usage of the Ro- 
mans; tor the nature and the 
eflect of which Lardner may be 
consulted (Works, vol. 1. 231— 
236, and2 ‘Tim. i. 16). 

l ‘lim. vi. 13, “who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good 
confession.” 

‘The literal rendering of the 
thiee last words, is fhe good con- 
fession—cmphatically, the excel. 
lent, the honourable : Wakefield 
wlone, Of those translators of the 
New Testament into English with 
whom Iam acquainted, has here 
done Justice to the orginal, 


N. 





On the Use of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Alusic in Public Wor- 
ship. 

(Continued from p. 127.] 
DIR, 

[ have already stated the argu- 
ments whoch appear to me to prove 
that the apostles did not regard 
the use of instrumental music in 
connexion with devotional singing, 
@s inconsistent with the nature of 
devotion or of the Christian system ; 
and ull my remarks on the pas. 
sages in the N, TI’. in which baraw 
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OCCUYTS, are shown tu be without 
sufficient foundation, | must far. 
ther conclude, that the Christians 
in the apostolic age, in those coun. 
tries at least where the use of Ne 
strumental music was prevalent, 
did employ tt with their devotional 
singing, both private and public. 
If it could be shown, however, 
that in the ages iInimediately SUCe 
ceeding that of the apostles, in. 
strumental music not only was not 
employed in such circumstances, 
but was even regarded as incon. 
sistent with Christian devotion, it 
would furnish a considerable pre. 
sumption in the supposition that 
this was the opinion of the apos. 
tles also. A great deal of asser- 
tion to this purpose is to be tound 
in some writers; but I cannot 
discover their proofs. I shall give 
an abstract of all I can collect on 
the subject, from the writers of 
the two centuriesimmediately suc- 
ceeding the ministry of Christ; 
and I think it will be perceived 
that our information is utterly i 
adequate to form any satisiactory 
conclusion, as to the opinions ol 
the Christians of that period, on 
the subject in question, or even 
any general conclusion as to their 
practice. Mr. Pierce (Col, mb. 
16), after stating that he had no- 
thing to say “ concerning the man 
ner in which Christians used tv 
sing at home, or in their assemblies, 
in the apostles’ times,” continues, 
‘Perhaps some light might be 
given to it, if we could discover 
what the custom was in the ages 
that were nearest to them; but 
that seems hitherto to be as dark 
and uncertain as the other.” 

1, My first quotation may be 
thought by some to give ail the 
light which is requisite. Philo, 
(fl. a. v. 40.) speaking of the The- 









































rapeute, says, “ He who presides, 
after having explained some diffi. 
cult passages In the scriptures, 
rises and sings a hymn of praise, 
which he has himself composed, 
or which he has taken from their 
ancient poets. ‘Those who follow 
him, also sing other sones in their 
turn, and according to their rank, 
all the rest of the assembly listen. 
ing in profound silence, except 
that when the hymn is finishing, 
they join altogether, both men 
and women, tv sing the amens 
and hallelujahs.’? Philo men. 
tions also another method of sing- 
ing practised by thissect. ‘ After 
supper their sacred songs began. 
They all rose up, and selected 
two choirs, one of men and ano. 
ther of women; and from each of 
them one person of majestic ap- 
pearance and musical skill was 
chosen to lead the band. They 
then chaunted hymns in honour 
of God, composed in different me. 
ires; sometimes singing together, 
at other times in responsive alterna- 
tion.”’—~ Many have imagined that 
the Therapeute were Christians ; 
and even Eusebius speaks of them 
thus, though his account of them 
from Philo completely confutes 
the supposition, It is now gene. 
tally admitted, that they were a 
sect of Jewish ascetics, at Alexan. 
dria, existing in considerable num- 
bers before Christianity could 
have been much known in this 
Place.—From the particular ac- 
fount which Philo gives of their 
mode of singing, it is most proba. 
ble that the Therapeute did not 


employ instrumental accompani- 
Ments,* 


i 


f * The extracts from Philo are derived 
a Beausobreand LEnfant’s Preface 
© the Epistle to the Ephesians. If the 

‘rapeute had been Christians, it 
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2, Pliny, (a. p. 107.) in his 
well-known letter to ‘Trajan (x. 
97.) states, that the Christians who 
were brought before him in Asia 
Minor, * affirmed, that this was 
the whole of their fault or error, 
that they had been accustomed to 
meet together ona stated day, be- 
fore it was light, and sang among 
themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a God :* (carmenque 





would at once have been inferred, from 
the silence of Philo, as tothe use of in- 
strumental music among them, that 
they must have ob‘ected to the intro- 
duction of it into their devotional ser- 
vices ; and this would have supplied an 
argument against the use of it in wurs. 
As they certainly were not Christians, 
there will be little difficulty in admit- 
ting, that if they did not employ instru- 
mental accompaniments, it arose from 
some other cause, for instance, that 
instrumental music was at that time 
less common in Egypt than in Asia 
Minor, or that the Jews were less skilled 
in the use of it than others. During the 
Babylonish captivity they hung their 
harps on the willows ; and it seems pro- 
bable that they used them but little 
afterwards. 

* This is Lardner’s Translation of the 
clause, (Jewish and Heathen Test. ch. ix.) 
“ What Pliny means (he afterwards says) 
by secwm invicem, which | have rendered 
by among themselves aliernately, I cannot 
say distinctly. Justin says, ‘ they stood 
up and oilered up prayers and thanks- 
givings together; and when the presi- 
dent had concluded, all the people said 
Amen. Perhaps this is what Pliny 
means.’—Though 1 am not concerned 
with the passage, in connection with the 
doctrine of the proper Deity of Christ, 
it may be as well to mention. that no 
inference could be justly derived from it, 
as to the opinions of the primitive Chris- 
tians, unless it could be shewn that the 
words quasi deo (as to a god) were the 
words of the Christians themselves. If 
they told Pliny no more than that they 
used hymns in praise of Christ, the 
Heathen governor would naturally re- 
present it as he has done. 

Supposing, however, that the _ 
deo were their own words, in W at 
sense they used the appellation deus, 
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Christo quast deo dicere secum in- 
vicem.) On this passage I have to 
observe, 1, that it is very far from 
certain, that Pliny means, by 
carmen, asong or hymn: the word 
may detiote any ¢ stablished solemn 
formula, any precence:ved torm, 
wheiber in verse or prose, what 
ever be its subject.* 2, LT do not 
know that any ace quate reason 
can be assigned for Pliny’s using 
dere, to say, Wehe meant that 
the Chimtians sung the carmen, 
whatever it was. ‘They met be- 
fore day-bieak, doubtless to avoid 
the observation of their persecu- 
tors; and they would from the 
same cause, naturally cioploy the 
more quict modes of wor-hip. 3, 
Whatever mode was employed, the 
carmen was used by the Christians, 
secum invicem, cach one by him. 
sclfin turns. This 1 conceive to 
be the true force of the expression ; 
and it they really did sing, their 
mode of doing it, probably, re. 
sembled the first mentioned plan 
of the Therapeute, and the me- 
thed adopted in Tertullian’s time. 
wuld be absolutely uncertain. Even 
adm.tting (what I see no reason to be- 
lieve,) that they regarded h m as truly 
God, and farther, that the r carmen was, 
properly speaking, a prayer, I should 
say, that they had not learnt their Chris. 
tianity from our scriptures. But when 
we consider, that half a century after, 
Justin Martyr, who was acquainted with 
the practice of the Asiatic churches, re- 
presents the Christians as worshipping 
the Creator of all, the Father, through 
Christ or in his neme, we have good 
reason to conclude, that these earlier 
disciples had nut forsaken the precepts 
and practice of the aposties ; and that if 
the carmen were not simply a hymn in 
honour of Christ, but really a prayer, it 
Was, as Lardner Says, ‘“* a prayer to God 
upon Christian principles, in which God 
Was praisec for all the blessings of the 
Christian revelation.” 


* See among other authorities the 
note (n) in Lardner, 
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It is clear that in this case we 
should still be without any means 
of determining whether or not the 
primitive Christians used instru. 
mental accompaniments with their 
devotional songs; and at any rate, 
we could not possibly infer any 
thine from Pliny’s words, as to 
their views on the propricty of em. 
ploying them, [think it by far 
the most probable that they did 
not sing, and in this | am confirm. 
ed by the testimony of 

3, Justin Martyrt- This emi. 
nent writer flourished in the for. 
mer part, and ti!l beyond the mid. 
dle of the second century. He is 
placed by Lardner at a.p. 140. 
Williams (Psalm. Evang. vol. i. 
p- 31) says that Justin describes 
singing as a principal part of the 
worship of the primitive Christians; 
and he refers to Burney’s History 
of Music, vol. ii. p. 3, 4, where 
that writer speaks of Justin's hav. 
ing left “* a clear and indisputable 
testimony to the early use of hymns 
by the Christians ‘ approving our 
selves grateful to God, by cele- 
brating his praises with hymns and 
other solemnities.’” ‘The passage 
referred to is in his Apology to 
Antoninus Pius (p. 60, of the Paris 
Ed.) He there repels the charge 
urged against the Christians that 
they were Atheists; stating their 
belief that the Maker of all things 
does not require libations and 
burnt.offerings, and that they 





+ Justin Martyr was born in Pales- 
tine. During his studies he travelled to 
Egypt, where he was converted A. a 
132. He went to Rome, in the 7 
of Antoninus Pius, where he drew so 
first Apology, A. wv. 100 He a. 
went into the east, visiting Ephes s 
whence he returned to Rome. The 
he wrote his second Apology, 4? soon 
afterwards suffered martysdom, 
205. 
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praised him by prayer and thanks- 
giving; that they did not consume 
in sacrifices the things which be 
created for tood, but (regarding 


this as the only honour worthy ot 


him, employed them forthemselves 
and the needy, and under the in- 
fluence of gratitude, offered ration- 
al ceremonics and hymns for his 
various mercies: dia Avyo ToumMas 
pa A ULVOUS meumety. Lt there were 
no other passage in his works 
bearing on the subject, 1 should 
from this willingly admit it to be 
not improbable, that the Chrisuans 
in Justin’s time commonly sung 
hymns; (though still I know not 
how any decisive inference could 
be derived from it as to their em. 
ployment or non.employment of 
instrumental accompaniments : *) 
But the fact is, that the reading 
orrecital of David’s Psalms, or 
of any similar devotional compo. 
sitions, is the most that is neces- 
sarily implied in this passage, and 
when Justin is giving a particular 
account of the public worship ot 
the Christians, he takes no notice 
whatever of psalmody. 

I will insert in a note the whole 
of the passage just referred to;+ and 
though it affords negative evidence 





_ * We continually speak of the singing 
in those places of worship where ins‘ ru 

mental accompaniments are emploved, 
without making any allusion to them 

I do not therefore perceive that a writer's 
sience respecting instrumental accom- 
Pahiments, when he is speaking of the 
Psalmody of the Christians, is in itself 
Considered, any proof that it was with 

€ voice alone, 

u After giving an account of the Eu- 
charist, as periormed after a baptismal 
Service, Justin proceeds; “ On the day 
Which is called Sunday, all who live in 

€ cities or in the country, assemble in 
one place, and a convenient portion is 
read of the records of the Apostles or 

€ writings of the prophets: and then 
the reader ceasing, the president gives 
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only, I cannot but regard it as 
proving, not only that singing did 
not form a principal part in the 
worship of the Christians of Eu. 
rope and Asia to Justin’s ume, 
but even that tt was not employed 
at all in their pablic worship, 

4, But Justin Martyr has by 
some been supposed to declare, 
* that the -use of singing with ine 
strumental music was not received 
in the Christian churches as it 
was among the Jews, but only the 
use of the plain SoDyY na and it has 
been said that this testimony seems 
incontrovertible. The fact 1s, the 
treatise in which this passage is 
contained (Questiones et Respon- 
siones ad Orthodoxos), though 
printed with Justin’s works, 1s 
universally allowed to have been 
composed by a much later writer, 
and is attributed to the fifth or 
sixth century.~ The author is 





suitable instructions and exhorts to the 
imitation of the evxcellencies displayed 
inthem Then we allrise up together, 
and pray ; and as I have before sta- 
ted, when our prayirs are ended, the 
bread is offered, and the wine and wa- 
ter.” |These appear to have been mix- 
ed together, as mention is before made 
ofacup of wine and water] ‘“* And 
the president in like n.anner offers u 
prayers and thanksgivings to the best 
of his abilit es, and the people audibly 
express their assent by saying the A- 
men The things for which thanksgiv- 
ings have been offered are then distri- 
buted, and every one partakes Of them ; 
and to those who are not present they 
are scnt by the deacons, Then those 
who are affluent and liberal give each 
what he chooses; and the money which 
is collected, is laid up with (wapa) 
the president, who gives aid to the or- 
phan and widow, and to those whom 
disease or any other cause has reduced 
to want, ard to the prisoner and the 
stranger, and in short, takes care of all 
who need relicf.”’ : 

| The writer warmly defends sing- 
ing, by appealing to its effects on the 
mind: he condemns instrumental ae 
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supposed to have been a Pclaugian 


of Syria; and his statements are 


conciusive respecting the non- 


' ' ey > 
sic in pul aie WOISK hs itl tiis lh 


emp! wment of tustrumental mue 


and country; but no fariber, 
since we know from indisputable 
authority, that it had been itro- 
duced into public worship at 
latest during the time of Constan. 
tine. 

5, Lucian (fl. A. D. 176), says 
Burney, (Hist. of Music, vol. ii 
p. 3). “speaks of the psalm-sing- 
ing iage of the first Christians.” 
Supposing Burney’s account to 
be correct, it proves nothing as 
to the mode adopted by the early 
Christians: it leaves it uncertain 
for instance, whether it were with 
or without instrumental accompa. 
niments. Here again, however, 
we are left in darkness; for if 
Burney refers (which appears cer. 
tain) to the dialogue called Philo- 
patics, he should have stated, 
that it is most probable that the 
Philopatics was not written by 
Lucian, but is a production of the 
third or fourth century.* All 
that occurs in the Philopatics is, 
that some of the Christians spoke 
of themselves as spending whole 
nights insinging hymns. 





companiments as ch Idish, and fit only 
for babes. lis argumentl shall have 
occasion to notice heresfter, and I will 
then quote the passage at large. Those 
who have been accustomed to the so- 
lemn notes o the organ with their 
hymn of praise, will think the Writer's 
reasons for the plain song equally fa- 
vourable to them ; and wil! regard his 
opinion respecting instrumental accom- 
pamiments asin no way applicable to 
the udicious use of an instrument pe- 
culiarly adapted to simple and solemn 
harmony. 


_* See Jewish and Heathen Testimo- 
mics, ch, xix, 


' 1 , - 
6, iC@MDeHs Ale weestenn. ius (lle 
: , \ 
A.D. 194) is to be considered as 
a testimony of the latte: part of 
} 


Ihe second century. Several pase 


, . awn one . } 
Saves which are quot ad ory rred 
i> 


t » by Lord King fF PIDUIUEV, Church 
rk Ms-G. 3 § 2), us well as some 
others which he has not noticed, 
clearly prove, that in Africa, at 
least, singing was very common 
among his contemporaries; and 
the good Father himself appears 
to have been very fond of it. | 
believe, however, that only one 
of these passages has any reference 
to public worship; and this ap. 
pears to me decidedly tavourable 
tu the supposition that instrumen. 
tal accompaniments were employ- 
ed with the voice. It is in the 
Admonition to the ,Gentiles. (p. 
74, Par. ed.) In order to give 
his Heathen reader a vivid idea 
of their religious services, he con- 
trasts them with the Bacchanalian 
inysterics. He spcaks of the 
church as the mount beloved by 
God. The sisters of Semele do 
not, he says, perform their orgies 
in it; “but the daughters of God, 
beautiful lambs, celebrate ahere 
the vencrable orgies of the word, 
leading ona modest chorus, The 
chorus are the just: the song Is 
the hymn of the universal soves 
reign: the virgins sing it harmo. 
biously (paadoves): angels give 
glory: prophets praise : the sounds 
of music are uttered,’ &c. &e. 
The passage contains other allu- 
sions to the rites of Baechus; but 
they have no reference to our ob- 
ject. If wadrAaAw had not lost is 
peculiar force before the ume o 
Clemens,* I see no reason © 


eed 





t 1 am not aware of any other 
gtound for supposing that it had, tha 


that this change in the force 
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doubt, that in the Alexandrian 
young women sang in 
accompanying 


church, 
public worsulp, 
theiy vorces WIth Tastrumental mu. 
sic. | 
miustoad tHStPUuments as hy mg fitter 
fur beasts than men,” “Lhe passage 
mut be considered somewhat at 
large. It ts im his Padagogus, 
lib. ii. c. 4. Where be treats of woe 
couduct proper al social mb cts, 
Alter reprehending the dbssattice 
manners of the prothgate at ther 
banguetings, and their rotous 
music and dancing, and quoting 
the apostle’s words, Rom. xi b2, 
13, he goes on, ‘Let the pipe 
then be given to the shepherd, 
and the s/ufe to the superstitious 
idolaier; for truly these tastru- 
ments, more fit for beasts than 
men, ought to be banished from 
the sober entertainment.”t He 
then goes on to mention some sin. 
gular uses to which these particu. 
lar instruments had been applied, 
and which had probably contri- 
buted to his dislike of them; and 
censures that kind of music which 
excites to intemperance and dis- 





worl did take place before the time of 
Hesychius, (See p. 45 of this volume.) 
It had not however in the time of Au- 
lus Gellius, 

* Pierce’s Vindication of the Dis- 
‘enters, Part Ill Ch. 3. This great 
and good man has not always treated 

antagonist with porfect candour, In 
the chapier just referred to, which I 
believe constitutes his Tractate on 
Church Music, he quotes Clem. Alex. 
% against instrumental music in toto, 
When in the same chapter that Father 
Cxpiesses himse!{ at least without cen- 
Sure of instru. cntal music with the 
hymns of dey tion 

t The Athenians in the time of Plato 
Prohibited «1, kinds of wind instru- 
Menis, becarse they changed the line- 
aments of the countenance, and were 

injurious to the organs of respi- 


VOL, visi, 
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at Clemens tas spoken of 


order. He next proceeds {0 CXe 
plain the instrumental musie 
mentioned in the Psalins, of the 
organs ol the body, and the body 
Itselt; but | do not perceive that 
he means to intimate that those 
Instruments were not employed ; 
butsomply thatthe spirit of the 
direcvons given respecting them 
may be fu titled witout tucm,. 
6 Nin (tie Goes oO ) Ina peaceful 
InstifuMmenh: bull a person exde 
Mine atten ively, ae wat ted other 
In-trumedts to be warkk: y halite 
lag the mind to CAger desires, of 
inkiadling love, or rende:og the 
passions turious.”? Tle then speaks 
Of the valicus Mstruments eme 
ployed in war by different uations, 
and says, ‘* We employ then one 
Instrument, the peaceful Word 
alone, with which we honour 
God; and no longer use the ane 
cient psaltery, and trumpet, and 
timbrels, and flute, employed 
among warlike people,” &c. He 
soon after adduces the apostle’s 
words in Col. iii, 16, 17, and 
adds, ** This is our grateful fes- 
tivity; and if you choose to sing 
and play upon the harp or the lyre, 
you will incur no censure 3} you 
will imitate the pious Hebrew 
king, who was well-pleasing to 
God.” After quoting Ps. xxsi, 
1, 2, (the decachord mentioned 
in which he scems to consider as 
a type of Christ) he says, ** as we 
ought to praise the Maker of all 
betore we partake of food, su when 
drinking we ought to make har- 
mony (zAAciv) in his praise.” 
He recommends thanksgiving bes 
fore slcep overtakes us; and again 
makes a reference to the Psalms. 
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He next gives an account of the 
customs of the anctent Greeks at 
their banquets, in waich they 
sang the scolron, a song hi 
Ilebrew Psalms, “‘ and those ol 
them who are most shilledin mu- 
sic, sang also to the iyre.” He 


ke the 


then proceeds to direct that no 
loveesongs should be employed, 


but that their songs should be the 
praises Of God, Tle refers to Ps, 
exlix,. be 1: ENPTesses his appro. 
bation of chastened, temperate 
harmony; and admonishes to 
avoid all that has a contrary ten- 


dency. 


The foregoing abstract, if it do 
not afford the readers any instruce 
tion Or amusement, may assist to 
convince him that this ancient 
writer has been too hastily pressed 
to give evidence against the use of 
instrumental music among the 


early Christians. 


[To be continued. ] 


—_—_ 


Mr. John Jones on the Observa- 
tions on Mr. Wakefield's Tran. 


slatwon of Acts Xx. 28, 


I regret exceedingly the harsh 
and ungenerous remarks that have 
appeared in your last Repository, 
(p. SO2-—-3907) on Mr. Wakefield. 
Whether we consider the virtues, 
the talents, or the learning of this 
excellent: man, we cannot but 
leel regret, gratitude, and admir- 
ation; and it litthe becomes a 
Iriend of genuine Christianity and 
literature, as [ conceive Promitivus 
to be, to throw insults over a 
grave which every feeling and 
candid mind should approach 
with a wreath of praise, ‘The 
best defence of! Gilbert Wakefield's 
critical talents will be a refutation 
Of Gnesbach: Primitivus’s seve- 








































Translation of Acts, xx, 98, 
rity will then fall upon himsel 
and his oracle. 


‘Lhe common text in question js 


- *Pyliesate aye pay -" ~ 
Tlotmasvery tyyv exxrArciay rov Sey 
j j Wave 

e y+ e 

a sricarnAiconmy--r ~y mre a "a 
hemesehIboG AsO VIA TOU b910U Zinge 


rOS5 Acts xx. 28. For rou Seay 
Griesbach has introduced into his 
text rou xuciov. ‘The authority of 
manuscripts is decid dly in favour 
of the common text. For some 
support that text, and, more eT, 
forty-seven read xuciov xas Serv; 
and these,in eflect, support the gen- 
uineness of Seov, and are against 
the referring of xvcisy to Christ, 
‘Lhe Arabic and A‘thiopic versions 
confirm the common text; yet 
Griesbach says, dthiops habet v0 
cabulum, quo semper utriur ste 
Sets an Graca veritate legatur, 
sive xuoios Neutra igitur lection, 
si solus spectetur, favet. ‘Thisis 
really as Wakefield observes m/a- 
mously false; though I could 
wish that a more temperate lane 
guage had been used by him. The 
‘Ethiopic — translator associated 
with Seoc the same awful or even 
superstitious idea which the Sepe 
tuagint had done with the term 
Jehovah: he therefore seems to 
render Seog by xugios wherever it 
occurs: and by that word when 
used absolutely or unrestricted he 
ever means the Supreme Being. 
Mr. Waketield knew this to be 4 
fact, and he asserts it; though the 
assertion, it must be allowed, 3 
weakened by the appeal which he 
makes to his own recollection. 
‘The Latin version of the Athiopic¢ 
stands thus, in Wairton’s Polyglot, 
Attendite totum gregem, cui pi® 
posuit vos spiritus sanctus, ¢piser 
pos, ut pascatis domuml hristranam 
De, &c. The reader after this 
will Judge, whether Griesbach of 


Wakefield is tu be depended upo?» 


« 








and Primitivus, who, I suspect, 
has mor: abil ty than he tudour, Ol 
revising his article, will, neverthe- 
jess, reflect upon soine parts of it 
with regret. 

There are two reasons which, 


with the predominant authority of 


manuscripts, must determine us 
with full confidence against Gries- 
bach. The expression y exxAyoi 
Tov mucioy Nevereccurs in the New 
Testament: and if it did occur, 


it would not mean the church of 


Christ, but the church of God; 
because OU CIOS, wheo used in the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
unrestricted by some other word 
or circumstances in the Context, 
ever denotes the Supreme Being. 
Griesbach, therefore, has intro- 
duced a change of words, without 
any change whatever in the mean- 
ing, Which shews him either unac- 
quainted with Greek, or destitute 
of judgment. 

On the other hand, the common 
text, Tyy exxAyoiay Tov Jeou, Is de- 
monstrably the true reading. The 
term exxAccia means an assembly 
or collection of men; and _ the 
apostle here uses the phrase THY 
EXXAYTIAY TOU Jeou, to di — 
the true believers, as a body « 
people who received the a 
of God, and who were devoted to 
God, by superior virtue, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostic teachers, who 
embraced cunningly devised fables, 
and who did not, on account of 
their vices, belong to the church 
ofGod. “ I know this,” says he, 
“that after my departure, griev- 
ous wolves will enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock—speah- 
Ing perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them.” The church 
of God isthe same with that which 
Peter calls the flock of God, 
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1Pet.v. 2. Anza it is observable 
that Paul uses it eleven dimes in 
the course of his epistles, not to 
mention that, with the same vicw, 


he has in the context. the Pirases 


a kine rdom ot G ils the ay x] of 


God,” and « the counsel of God.” 
But how are we to unde ae the 
passage ? Not, assurediy, with Mr. 
Wakefeld, tad the expression 
occurred in a heathen writer, 
‘+ the blood of God,” might be 
intended to mean “the Son of 
God.”’ But the apostle, who was 
i Jew, and, assuch, accustomed 
to consider God asa pure spritual 
Being, would have thought a lan. 
guage of this kind, not only ime 
proper but profane ; and | ab sorry 
that Mr. W. through his great par- 
tiality for the heathen authors 
should have been betrayed into 
such an interpretation, On the 
other hand, the commonly under. 
stood construction stands opposed, 
not only to reason, but to the prac- 
tice of writers in Greek and other 
languages, ** ‘Lo feed the church 
of God, which he secured with his 
blood.’ Tou Seav is introduced 
obliquely, to init the general 
term exxayciay, and 1s to be supe 
f plied in the suc ceading clause,— 
Wy i. @. Hy exnayoiay Tov Sou. Now 
this last is the object of wecismole- 
caro: but a clause introduced to 
define the object, cannot be separa- 
ted from it, and changed, to be. 
come the agent to the same verb, 
This would be a mode ef writing, 
to which nothing, I believe, similar 
can be found in any author, ane 
cient or modern. tlad Paul ine 
tended this meaning, he would 
have written to this eflect, Woieatye 


ELV THY EKKA % Thay oh TWECIETOLETATO 
‘ ‘ 
6 Seos bia row SBi0v aimarvs. Who 


then is the person that we are te 
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understand by he? In svcahking 
aie ilb Cor pas dou, If IS | ull- 
usual with all men to ont the 
egent. oF prinep ihsu peetot dis 
course. if it be novoricus whe tbat 
subject is: or we the ireguent rte 
currence of bis nome cannot fatl 
to recsl the mea ci bim, even tn 
circumstances where he ts only 
atluded to, Thus tne Pyth (ibe 
reans suid and wrote, avros ego. 
apse drat, Tt was not neccessary 
ON any eCcAsion, lO say thet aur 
he, nicant Pythag as. jhe wri. 
ter, the subject of the discourse, 
the con tantrclerence made to bin 
by his disciples, were sufficient to 
auswuct this pul pose, Ir the Saibhe 
Manver, twas a notorious fact, 
that Jesus bad shed his blood for 
the benetit of mankind: and the 
apostles were constantly speaking 
of the venerous sacrifice which he 
had made ol himself, im this res 
spect. On the notonery of this 
fact, as suficient lo e\plain his 
Mewning, the «pestle depended, 
when, i llowing the rapidity of 
his ideas, witheut any suspicion 
of crammatical i) accuracy, lhe 
said, “feed the church of Ged, 
which he — li WW ho, as weall Know ; 
died on the cross,—fenced with 
his blood.” We may see a similar 


—_—— 








instance of this omission, on thie 
very subjoer, mm Micali v 2 and 
ilo ts CODs¢ ty | thal lor 4“e of the 
prophet, Is halo tecd the term 
yoverner, i Mato 6. 

The various raciig +h this text, 
Is ¢d ‘hy necowntea fav, \\ hen 
Lt tre Onstrucdion Was cVverlook 
ed, the IMyprepr t\ oft the i} hed 
lyase, Qiee toy Seep to which 
there is nothime similar inthe N, 
I. was necessarily felt: and even 
the advecates t toe Dis nely of 
J ~Uus, like Gvrresbach, mn modern 
days, naturally looked out for a 
more Yuli@tal aba | perky ble \] Tt Se 
SiON. The ete of Griesbech, 
whic ly h is been deem d so learn d 
td satisfactory, ms cortaily one 
ot the most elaborate in bis work; 
but at onl, proves that he had 
More candous than } dument In 
my humble opimon, notwit! stand. 
Ine the high praise it is now the 
fashion to heap upon this CHIC, 
bis reputation bas far xeecded his 
real merit; and 1 will cnyage to 
shew, that in the far greater nume 
ber of those places in which he has 
mostly laboured fo correct the 
Greek text, he has, as in this 
passage, been successful only in 
corrupung it. 


JOHN JONES. 


—— . SO 
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Unitarian Fund, 

In resuming the account of the 
Anniversary of the Unitarian 
Fund me leel great pleasure in 
Siitthey that we are ehavic ) 
the Assistance ul se in wh. °3 


Ine gentlomen 
Who tok notes of what passed, 


to present our readtrs with the 


substance of the speeches on the 
occasion. 

We have already stated that 
upwards of Three Hundred gente 
tlemen were assembled at the Din- 
ner, and that W, Frend, Esq. was 
Inthe chair. To that gentleman, 
the company and the Society ar 





ynder great obligations, for the 
able and dignified manner in 
which he presided at their festival, 
Almost all the Sentiments and 
names, aencunced trom the chair, 
were prefaced by remarks, ten 
ing to make them welcome to 
the mecting, and the spirit and 
harmony of the company were 
kept up to the last. 

We shall notice only the Toasts 
which led to the speccbes, with 
which, in the manner betore sta. 
ted, we have been favoured. 

** The Rev. KE. Butcher.’ 

Mr. Butcher began by saying, 
that he was alraost equally afraid 
that he should not be able to make 
hinself heard by so numerous an 
assembly; or to express, to his 
own satistaction, the gratitude he 
felt at the very handsome terms 
in which his services bad been 
mentioned by the Chairman, or 
the candour and attention with 
Which they had been listened to 
by many whom he was then ade 
dressing: —he said, that if his 
feeble ctlorts should prove suc- 
cessful in promoting what the 
worthy Chatman had justly and 
emphatically styled ‘ vital reli. 
gion,” he should indeed deem 
himself honoured and happy. He 
congratulated the company upon 
the gradual extensio. of what ap- 
peared to them to be just and 
Scriptural views of the Divine Be- 
Ing, the sole object of religrous 
Worship, and of the paternal, wise, 
and beneticent nature of bis go. 
vernment. He rejoiced that his 
station in life was one which led 
him to the Investigaiion of religious 
truth for himscli, and to the dit- 
fusion of it amongst his fellow tra- 
Vellers through this preparatory 
slate. He reminded them that it 
Was 4 most interesting and noble 
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cause in which they were engayed, 
thatat they pursucd it ina steady 
and honourable manner, rt must, 
by the divine btessing, be ulti. 
mately successful. He besought 
them not to injure this good cause, 
by any Uaworthy and immaioral 
conduct; and concluded a sper ch, 
whicn was heard throughout with 
profound attention, and repeated 
marks of applause, in words to 
thiseffect: ** Finally, Mr. Chair. 
man and Gentlemen, nay your 
whole behaviour both in publie 
and private lite do honour to your 
religious profession, Whetker you 
belong tothe comparatively higher 
or lower classes of society : whee 
ther you are engaged in any: of 
the useful and honourable arts 
which contribute so essentially to 
the comfort of mankind, ov are 
treading the sometimes Intricate, 
and sometimes luminous paths of 
science 3 whether your progress 
hitherto has been more or less SUC. 
cessful, may you sll be pressing 
tuwards perfection: may prospe- 
rity of the best sort be your por- 
tion: may you reach the nobility 
of virtue, the peace of a pure cone 
science, aad the favour of hea. 
ven.” 

‘The Rev. J. Joyce, and 
Prosperity to the Unitarian Book 
Societies.” 

Mr. Jeyce bricfly related the 
history of the establishment of the 
Book Society. Tle stated that of 
the 30 members who first associ- 
ated to frame the tostitutien (now 
upwards of 20 years ago) 1O were 
still living, of whom he was one, 
‘the society had distributed books 
of the value of £5000. He, as 
Secretary, of the Society, invited 
persons in want of Tracts, to make 
known their wants; and he con- 
cluded, with expressing his hope 
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that as there bad always been, worthy the imitation of C! ristiang 


t! re OW uld al ‘ys Lit's cordial Or ati Clas-cs, vu Hore Spee 
co-opcrabien | ween luc DUOUOK Claily Of those who wer eleva. 
Suciety wud ine FUbGd. uc d to steiions at POWer and gn. 
‘Mr. Win. Smuh. and the tluence im the church. 
Speedy Ki, peal of eli Penal Sta. ** ‘bbe Missionaries.” 
7 . ' ? - , ' . . : 
tutes in Maticrs of Religion, Mr. Wright said, ** { think jg 
Mr. Edwaid Taylor sani, that an bonour to sis a corn ecied 
‘ i . } 
as one of Mr. Waa. Smiih’s cone with the Unvartan Fund, on 


stitucnls he rose to thank tbe account of th: inure priuciples 


con pay for the tribute of respect oh Which ito ds foucde , He IMe 
which they had paid to that gene portant objects it as designed to 
tleman. Mr. Sinith had recom. promote, and the respectability 
meuded himself to the electors of and worth of its numerous supe 
Norwich, by his cCoustant and porters. ‘To be employed us one 
steady adherence to the principles of its Missionaries, in nlightenng 
of civil and religious liberty, and liberaliging uv ausind, | deem 
which principles, as long he con- a peculiar happiness. May [ be 
tinued to advocate, he would permitted, Sir, just to mention 
receive the support of his present what your Missionaries envcavour 
constituents, Wath regard to the to eflect by their exertions? It 
Bill, about to be introduced into is their endeavour to bring men 
parliament by Mr. Smith, Mr. to use their reason in all matters 
T. said it had his entire appro. of religion, to receive the gospel 
bation; if it passed, he should in its native simplicity, to lead 
consider it as one stone removed them to right views of God, and 
from that horrid and unsightly to love Jesus Christ without think 
building which superstition and ing ill of his Father, to promote 
persecution haderected, andwhich knowledge virtue and chatity. 
he trusted would, as justand lis Since our last annual meeting | 
beral views of religion increased, have travelled 3200 miles, and 
ke razed to the ground, He preached in nearly an hundred 
thought the fate of the Bill more different places, half of them 
doubtful in the House of Lords places in which I had not preach- 
than in the House of Commons, ed before. With the greatest sa- 
but even in the bench of Bishops tisfaction have I witnessed the 
he expected it would not want a progress Unitarianism is making 
supporter. He doubted not but and the growing zeal of its trends 
the venerable and excellent bi- in various parts of the country, 
shop of that diocese in which he especially 10 the North west, 1 
resided, would manifest the same Norwich, and some ether places. 
truly catholic and christian spint I have sometimes been thought 
which had inspired him in the too sanguine in my expectations 
support of the Catholic cause. of the success which would attend 
He took that opportunity of bear. our exertions; but, Sir, that 
ing his testimony to the amiable success las been greater than 

and benevolent character of the bad dared to hope 1 should wit 
Bishop of Norwich, a man whose ness in so short a time. Could! 
private and public yirtues were Communicate to this compasy 
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the pleasure I have derived from 
whet I have seen and heard, in 
the course of my Missionary lae 
bours since our last anniversary, 
I should not fear tiring them by 
a long speech; but that is not 
possible. After what has been 
done, from the present promising 
appearances, and from the nu- 
merous friends of the cause in 
various parts of the country, what 
may we not hope to see effected? 
Ifthere were no Unitarians in the 
kingdom but the present compa- 
ny I should not fear for the cause} 
they would be sufficient to make 
way for the truth to go forth, 
and let it but have room to spread 
and operate and it will not fail 
to be successiul and to triumph. 
Sir, I sincerely thank you and 
the present very respectable com- 
pany, for so kindly noticing the 
Missionaries in drinking their 
health, and fervently wish you 
all may enjoy health and every 
kind of prosperity.” 

Mr. Bennett also said, “ I rise 
to express my gratification at 
having my health drank by a 
company like this, so nume. 
fous, so respectable for wealth, 
knowledge, and above all for vir- 
tue, It is impossible but that 
I must most gratefully feel the 
honour which has now been con. 
ferred upon me. I have had the 
pleasure, Sir, of being connected 
with this Society from the time 
ofits formation; | have marked 
US utility, | have rejoiced jin its 
sutcess ; and nothing has hap- 
Peted in the whole course of my 
life which has given me greater 
Pleasure than my being 4 mem. 
ber of the Unitarian Fund, and 

ing allowed, in my humble 
Way, to contribute to the further- 
‘nce of iis great objects. 1 
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esteem it an honour to belong to 
this S icly because of the prin.e 
ciples on which it is formed. It 
is a religious Soctety which recog- 
nises the God of Creation as the 
Father of all mankind s and as 
the oilspring of one G id, it con- 
siders a!l men as having a Common 
capacity susceptible of improve. 
ment in knowledge and virtue. 
In this we make no difference 
between the rich and the poor ; 
here they meet together, and it 
is acknowledged, that the Lord 
is the Maker of them all. I ese 
teem itan honour, Sir, to belong 
to this Society, because it acts 
upon the principles | have now 
mentioned. It endeavours to ine 
struct the common people in the 
knowledge ef religion, and to 
teach them to know the One God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent. The effort is worthy of 
those who are already informed ; 
for ifthe poor are instructed in 
knowledge and virtue, they must 
necessarily be greatly benefited ; 
and, indeed, every thing about 
their situation of a dishonourable 
nature, isremoved. The members 
of this Society, in the important 
object of their pursuit, seem to 
be looking at the example of their 
great Master, who went about 
doing good ; and whose ministry 
was yery much directed to those 
of humble circumstances. To the 
poor, said he, the gospel is 
preached. I esteem itan honour, 
Sir, to belong to this Society 
because its individual members 
employ part of their wealth for 
the prosecution of a grand design. 
How much money is spent in 
procuring the luxurics and plea- 
sures which this transitory world 
affords.. I would by no means 
depreciate the blessings of this 
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lite ; the bounties of Divine Pro- 
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The objects of the Society had 


vidence sre not to be despised 5 the alderman’s approbation, and 


if cratetully possessed and tem. 
perately used, they are real en. 


joyments, and constituent parts of 


human bappiness. But suil the 
pursuit of temp ral pleasure, 
though innocent im its nature, ts 
not comparable to the insiruction 
of wankind in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, which is) emphatically 
called, The glorious Gospel ol the 
Blessed God. By this you lle 


crease the present happiness of 


your fellow creatures, and lay 
the toundation for their eternal 
felicity. 


I conclude, Str, with express 
ing my cordial approbation of the 
design of this Sociciy, and with 
hoping, that I shall ever continue 
to deserve its approbation. As 
far as my other engagements will 
permit, my humble services are 
at its disposal. May health and 
prosperity attend each individual 
of this company ; and may every 
Jaudable and virtuous effort be 
Crowned with success,” 

** Mr. Alderman Wood, and 
the Progress of Education amongst 
the Poor.” 

The worthy Alderman exprese 
sed himself both pleased and sur. 
prised to find so large a company 
assembled on such an occasion, 
He was flattered with having his 
name connected with Education, 
The Lancasterian School in the 
City for 1000 children, with 
which he had to do, already con- 
tained 800. He was pleased to 
find and to report that the Catho. 
lics were tager to get their child. 
ren into the School, owing to the 
liberal plan on which it was es. 
tablished ; no particular creed 
bem. lad down or suffered to be 
inculcated, 





he thought that nothing more than 
zeal was wanted to realise them, 
Ile considered the zeal of the 
Methodists worthy of imitation 
by Unitarian Christians. He men. 
tioned an instance, Coming under 
his own knowledge, of a mine 
being to be opened in the West, 
which had drawn together 3 or 
400 people, who, being princi 
pally Methodists, had no sooner 
assembled, than they raised a 
decent meeting house. 

“© Mr. Alderman Goodbehere, 
aud the Cause of Truth and Free. 
dom in the City of London.” 

In return, the worthy magise 
trate expressed his satisfaction in 
being in such a company, his 
regret at not having been earlier 
introduced into the Society, and 
his wish for further acquaintance. 

The Alderman dwelt for some 
time upon the pending |rnity 
Bill, to which he wished success, 
but the success of which he dared 
scarcely anticipate. He recon 
mended that if opposition should 
arise in the Louse of Lords the 
Unitarians should pray to be 
heard by counsel; which would 
oblige the opposers io give their 
reasons. 

“ The Treasurer.” 

Mr. Christie, on his health being 
drank astreasurer, reiurned thanks 
for the honour that had been done 
him, in having any service he had 
rendered the society sv kindly 
accepted and so |:berally acknows 
ledged.—He expressed the satis 
facuon he had received in dis 
charging the duties of his offices 
and in an especial manner [rom 
the opportunity he had of witness 
ing the harmonic co-operation ° 
the Committce, which to him 5 








ample and sufficient reward.— 
When, said he, I reflect on the sie 
tuation of this society, alits com. 
mencement seven years agoy— 
when I consider the opposition it 
has had to contend with, and that, 
not merely from the professed ene. 
mies of Unitarianism, but also 
from some of the friends to that 
cause-—when I reflect on the good 
it has already effected—and when 
I see in the present large and most 
respectable meeting, the guaran- 
tee it has of future support and 
more extended usefulness—I feel, 
1 must acknowledge, no small de- 
gree of pleasure, in having had 
the happiness and the honour to 
co-operate, however feebly and 
huwbly, in such a glorious ob- 
ject, with such company, such 
encouragement, such cheering and 
animating prospects of success. 
Mr. C. then observed that much 
of the opposition the society had 
met with, some years ago, from 
friends to Unitarianism had of late 
diedaway. Many, said he, who, 
ftom prudence and caution, had 
Withheld their support, have now 
come forward and entered into 
our plans, with the most lively 
zeal and the most liberal encour- 
agement. Many have heard, some 
have witnessed, the exertions of 
our missionaries, have been in- 
formed of the support we have ex- 
hibited to poor and almost sinking 
Congregations~—and also the ad. 
Vice and aid we have afforded to 
IMdividuals and to societies just 
“arting in the path of enquiry— 
and from watching the progress of 
the society, and most rigidly scru- 
“nizing its schemes, they have 
n brought, on conviction, to 
acknowledge the efficacy of our 
plans and utility of our object. 
Opposition, Sir, said Mr. C. we 
VOL, VIII. 3 
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still have—l!ut it were folly, in. 
deed, to think we should not have 
it, when the universal experience 
of mankind informs us that all the 
efforts for the reiormation and 
amelioration of man have been 
efficient only by their gradual 
operation, and never by instanta- 
neous adoption. We may say of 
religious truth, what the philoso. 
pher of old said to his royal pupil, 
in regard to knowledge in general, 
that there is no royal road to it~ 
religious truth, and indeed every 
thing that is truly valuable to the 
mind of man, must be acquired— 
it cannot be bestowed. 

Mr, C. then said, that by our 
professed opponents we are indeed 
continually traduced, vilified and 
censured, for using carnal and 
unhallowed means for the attain- 
ment of our ends, And what, Sir, 
are these weapons which excite so 
much dissatisfaction and give so 
much disgust to our opponents ? 
They are nothing more than what 
they themselves, most wisely and 
properly, but at the same time 
habitually, make use of in all the 
important concerns of life; reli-« 
gion only excepted, confessedly 
ihe most important of all. Why, 
Sir! the weapons of our warfare 
are only reason and common sense, 
which we contend were given us 
to be used, not merely in matters 
of secniar and subordinate interest, 
but also in all our enquiries into 
moral and religious truth. Yes, 
Sir, we contend, we not only may 
but conscientiously must use our 
reason, and that not merely in 
understanding the meaning of ree 
velation, but also in weighing the 
evidences and in ascertaining the 
existence and authenticity of re- 
velation itself. Notwithstanding, 
Sir, continued Mr. C. the nume- 
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rous hindrances and obstructions 
we have to contend with, we are 
not discouraged. We are con. 
vinced that though our progress, 
which we all hope ts the progress 
of truth, may be slow, yet it is 
sure. Much, very much good 
has be cn already flected by this 


society. An unbounded field of 


uscfulness is, however, before us, 
inviting our Jabours, stimulating 
our eflorts, encouraging and ani- 
mating our hopes, by the fairest 
promises and most rational pros- 
pects of ultimate success. 

Mr. C. concluded by felicitating 
the chairman on the happy curpest 
which such a large and respecta. 
ble mecung afforded of the socie- 
ty’s labours being seconded, and 
its object supported by the com. 
pany, wherever their individual 
influence and ability might ex. 
tend. 

** Rev. W. Vidler, and success 
to bis Labours at Reading and 
Chatham.” 

Mr. Vidler pleaded guilty to 
the charge of having preached 
the doctrine of the Carpenter’s 
Son, in a carpenter's shop, and 
urged, inthe language of an old 
divine, that convenience for the 
lume being was consecration, He 
then dwelt at some Jength upon 
ihe state of things at the two 
places above menuoned, enforc. 
ing it upon the company that 
nothing was wanting to the suc- 
cess of Unitarianism but the ex- 
ertions of Unitarians. 

** Mr. Rutt and our good wishes 
to the Unitarian Academy.” 

Mr. Rutt rose, and said,— 
*T am not insensible, Sir, of the 
honour you have done me, b 
connecting my name with the Uni. 
tarian Academy, though I am 
conscious that there are persons 





present, whose names should rather 
have been mentioned on this oc. 
casion, for the services they have 
rendered to that institution, This 
should have been the case, Sir, 
had the chair been otherwise oc. 
cupied, or if my friend, the Trea. 
surer, bad not been sucha plural. 
ist in concerns of public utility, 
as to have his name necessarily in- 
troduced, to-day, in another con. 
nection. 

I believe, Sir, most of us are 
acquainted with the origin and ob. 
jects of this Academy, which 
grew out of the success of the Uni- 
tarian Fund. ‘The projectors of it 
highly and justly valued the servi- 
ces which had been, and might be 
rendered to our cause, by the zeal 
and piety of Christian teachers, 
who had received only an English 
education. But they thought it 
desirable to give young men some 
knowledge of the learned langua. 
ges, as a useful, rather than ao 
ornamental accomplishment, to 
assist them jn understanding and 
explaining the scriptures, though 
they sbould never reach those in- 
tellectual attainments at which 
scholars have often arrived, and 
which, I trust, will always distin- 
guish many in our COMMUNION. 

I had hoped, Sir, that the Un 
tarian Fund had now survived all 
the prejudices which it encoun. 
tered at first, even among some 
Unitariars. But I am sorry (0 
find myself mistaken. In a pele 
odical publication, which, I trust, 
is familiar to us all, the Fund 1s 
censured, by an anonymous writer, 
especially as it proposes to act by 
such means as the Unitarian Aca 
demy may supply. The writer © 
whom I refer, and who is to me 
quite unknown, appears to have for- 
gotten that the Unitarian Fund 















































designed expressly to promote Uni- 
tarianism by popular preaching. He 
will allow us to assist old and regu. 
lar congregations, and thus escape 
the charge of innovation, but, when 
our preaching becomes popular, 
it is disapproved. 

Ishould scarcely have mentioned 
the objections of this writer, had 
he not connected them, though 
indirectly, with the name of our 
late venerable friend, Mr. Lind- 
sey, by whom he describes him. 
self to have been led into, and con. 
ducted in the path of Unitarian. 
ism. Yet when I had the honour, 
last year, to be called to the chair 
which is now so worthily filled, I 
feltmyself justified, in representing 
Mr, Lindsey as consoling himself, 
amidst the languors of declining 
age, and in the near propect of 
dissolution, by observing that the 
doctrine which he had so well 
taught and exemplified, was de- 
scending among the people, and 
likely to become the religion of the 
multitude, by the means of popu- 
lar preaching. 

It was, Sir, the distinguished 
praise of the great moral sage of hea- 
then antiquity, not merely that he 
rea soned with philosophers, but that 
he sought the streets and markets 
of his crowed city, to gain the at. 
tention of the people atlarge. Yet 
Christians, it seems, are liable to 
censure, if they teach or hear in 
a market place or a carpenter’s 
shop. [ know not how other 
Christians may satisfy themselves, 
that the dispositions they indulge 
are becoming the followers of Jesus 
Christ, but I confess, Sir, that if 
I could contemplate the conduct 
of our missionaries with any feel- 
ings but those of the highest re- 
spect, or without gratitude to the 
divine Providence for raising up 
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such men, and preparing a field 
for their exertions, accompanied 
as those exertions have been, by 
pradence and decorum, worthy of 
those who speak the words of truth 
and soberness—J should fear tor my- 
self that if I had lived inthe days of 
the Son of Man, I must have re- 
volted at the doctrine of the car. 
penter’s son, Yes, Sir, I should 
fear that I might not have appear- 
ed among the earliest followers of 
him who had not where to lay his 
head, but rather have hesitated to 
come in till the eleventh hour, or, 
perhaps, have waited tll all the 
hours of life were past, before I 
could gain a satisfactory answer to 
that first enquiry of worldly wisdom, 
—haye any of the rulers believed? 

Gentlemen,—I thank you for 
the bonéuar you have done me, and 
now, as I no longer sce my friend, 
the Chairman, in his place, give 
me leave to address you. It is 
impossible to regret the case of 
those, who, agreeing with us in 
faith, are deterred by preju- 
dices from advocating our cause, 
without recollecting, with pleasure, 
instances of some who have over- 
come such disadvantages, In this 
connection, give me leave to name 
a gentleman, who, happily sur- 
mounted the prejudices of educa. 
tion, and, at the call of conscience, 
left the academic shades in which 
he delighted, and has, in various 
ways, employed bis talents to give 
the advantages of a popular form 
to what we esteem the doctrine of 
the gospel. Gentlemen, | am 
sure you have anticipated me, and 
expect that I shall propose the 
health of our Chairman. 

‘Mr. Eaton and the Com. 
mitte.”’ 

Mr. Faton said,+-I rise, Sir, 
on the part of the Committee, 
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and for myself, to return you 
and the company, our most cor- 
dial thanks for the honour you 
have done us, in drinking our 
healihs. The Committee, Sir, is 
an important instrument in the 
execution of the great plans of 
this Society, and I take it for 
granted, that, in drinking our 
healths, you do not intend it as a 
barren compliment, but as a tes- 
timony of your approbation of our 
conduct. If your commitice have, 
in any instances erred, or disap. 
pointed your expectation, it must 
be placed to the account of their 
infirmity ;—for more active zeal, 
more energy, punctuality and 
good intention, could not be em- 
ployed in your service, and the ap- 
pearance, this day, of so large and 
respectable a company proves, sa- 
tisfactorily, that they have not la- 
boured in vain.—If gentlemen 
would carry along with them, into 
their respective connections and 
districts, all over the country 
where they dwell, a portion of the 
zeal, now so conspicuously exhi- 
bited, and exert their influence 
in their various circles, by explain. 
ing the object, and stating the 
great success and utility of this in- 
stitution, your Committee, Sir, 
would have, upon our returning 
anniversaries, to present before 
you a report still more gratifying 
and more worthy of your attention, 
This Society, to its honour be it 
spoken, has, for its particular ob- 
ject, the instruction and benefit of 
the poor; they are the great mass 
of the people, to benefit them is 
greatly to promote general happi- 
ness. I rejoice, sincerely, in this 
object of our institution; let us 
endeavour to lessen their sorrows, 
and increase their consolations, by 
communicating rational, religious 
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instruction. As for the rich; if 
they do not want the inclination, 
they have abundantly the means 
of taking care of themselves.” 

“Rev. T. Rees, and the Cause 
of Unitarianism in Wales,” 

Mr. Rees expressed himself ho- 
noured by having his name con- 
nected with his native country. 
vext to the interest he felt in the 
general diffusion of religious truth, 
was his concern that it should be 
established in the land that had 
given him birth. He could not 
reflect without pleasure, on the 
progress which it had already 
made there. Within his own re 
collection, there was but one avow- 
ed Unitarian minister in South 
Wales ; while at present the num- 
ber was considerable, and congre- 
gations of Unitarian Christians 
were dispersed over almost every 
district of that part of the Princr 
pality. ‘To avoid all suspicion of 
exaggeration he would, however, 
state, that though several of them 
were large, others consisted of 
only a few members; but the 
smallest of them were of impor- 
tance, as stations in their several 
neighbourhoods, where the mis- 
sionaries of the Fund, and other 
ministers, found convenient opene 
ings for the advantageous applica- 
tion of their labours. He was ine 
clined to ascribe much of the proe 
gress of the Unitarian cause 1 
South Wales, to the formation of 
its Book Society, an instituuon 
to the origin of which he could 
not advert, without some painiul 
recollections, but the success and 
utility of which afforded him much 
gratification. — Mr. Rees, after 
briefly noticing the progress of the. 
Wesleyan Methodists in South 
Wales, and comparing it W! 
that of Unitarianism, concluded by 











assuring the meeting, in allusion 
to some preceding observations, 
that the Welsh Unitarians did not 
yield to their brethren in England, 
in attachment to religious freedom. 
He had been deputed by them to 
convey to Lord Holland and Mr. 
W. Smith, Petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament, (signed by about a 
thousand names) for the repeal of 
all the penal statutes which relate 
to religion, and he was confident 
that whenever it should be deemed 
necessary, they would again come 
forward in support of the same 
great Cause. 

“ Rev. Mr. Gilchrist and the 
Stewards.”’ 

Mr. Gilchrist said, “ 1 am hap. 
py that we are permitted collec. 
tively to render an account of our 
stewardship ; for were every man 
to answer for himself, my only 
plea would be apology, and my 
only apology, incapacity. Of my 
unfitness for an office of this kind, 
I was previously sensible, and 
had intended to plead exemption 
from it, by alleging my holy or 
pretended holy orders; and though 
I stand on the list, I consider my- 
self not an efficient but an honorary 
steward. And I assure you, Sir, 
itis to us no mean honour to serve, 
im any way whatever, this respec. 
table company and the Unitarian 
Fund. I would rather be a door- 
keeper to such an enlightened and 
liberal assembly, than dwell in the 
tents of bigotry. 

_Sir, we cannot boast of the pro- 
vision made for you ;—we have 
hot furnished you with a feast of 
exquisite delicacies, such as 
would please the taste of the epi- 
cure; but you came not to an 
€picurean entertainment, and you 
have food to eat which the mere 
*picure knows not of; and your 
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enlightened minds, your generous 
hearts have enjoyed a rich repast. 
The purposes of this meeting are 
of themselves a noble feast, and 
that feast has been heightened and 
improved by the accomplishment 
of our wishes; it has received an 
exquisite relish from the success 
of our endeavours. We behold 
the rapid progress of simple and 
rational Christianity ; we have the 
pure pleasure, the exalted honour, 
of promoting it; and these annie 
versary meetings are, happily, sub. 
servient to that great end. They 
concentrate the widely scattered 
sparks, which kindle into a flame 
that will not, like the fire of zeal 
without knowledge, impregnated 
with the sulphur of bigotry, rav- 
age and destroy ; but like the lu- 
minary of heaven, will cheer by 
its life, and fructify by it heat. 

Sir, we are convinced that it is 
good to be always zealously af. 
fected in a good cause ; and there. 
fore we meet to cherish a noble 
ardour in the greatest and best of 
causes ;—we meet to encourage 
our hearts and to strengthen our 
hands by the aids of friendship 
and union ;—we meet to warm our 
colder brethren into life and ace 
tion, that the united efforts of 
many may accomplish with speedy 
facility, what would slowly and 
with much difficulty be performed 
by a few. Every great work re- 
quires union and co-operation. 
Man singly and alone, can do but 
little, and that little requires 
much time; but men _ united 
with men can in little time do 
great things: they can clear away 
the accumulated rubbish of many 
generations, and raise a spacious 
beautiful temple where the rugged, 
narrow, dark, gothic structure had 
stood for ages. 
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I may, perhaps, be over san- 
guine, though it is a kind of san- 
guineness I wish to cherish, and 
which I would, at last, if torced 
to it, give up with sincere regret ; 
—but I am persuaded, that the 
zeal of enlightened men would 
soon accomplish more than has 
yetentered into our hearts to con. 
ceive. Let them come forward, 
a band of brothers, determined to 
inform the ignorant, to rectify the 
mistaken, to reclaim the vicious ,— 
and absurdity, superstition and 
bigotry will flee before them, 

And, Sir, whatis no unimpor- 
tant consideration, our zealous co. 
operation will convince the world 
that we are in good earnest, that 
we consider our sentiments both 
true and important,—honourable 
to God and good and profitable to 
men, and that they are not unope- 
rative opinions, cold hearted spe. 
culations, as if Unitarianism ex. 
tinguished the native fire of the 
human heart, freezing or deaden- 
ing its noblest sensibilities, re. 
ducing man, as a religious being, 
to a listless statue. 

Sir, there a Unitarian so 
heartless in the cause we have met 
to avow and support, as to be 
willing to lie under thisimputation? 
Is there a man in this room who 
would be willing to accept the 
sneering comphment which has 
been founded on our supposed apa. 
thy, “* That Unitarianism is the 
most harmless of all heresies?” No, 
We will wipe away this reproach. 
We will prove to the world, that 
while our sentiments agree with 
our reason and please our under. 
standing, they interest our best 
affections’ 

Our Trinitarian brethren repre. 
sent us as in the frigid zone of 
Christianity ; they grant that we 
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have much of the light of know. 
ledge and of reason, but deny that 
we have any of the heat of Godly 
zeal. If it be $0, it is to he ree 
gretted that we have, respectively 
so much of the one, and so little 
of the other, Let us have fellow. 
ship as to giving and receiving, 
There is a mode of expression ina 
certain district of the north, toex- 
press friendship between neigh. 
bours, by saying that they are on 
borrowing and lending terms. Let 
us beon such terms with our Trini. 
tarian brethren. Let us be wil- 
ling to borrow and lend with them, 
or at least to barter, by imparting 
to them some of our light, and ree 
ceiving from them some of their 


heat. Both would profit by the 
exchange. And I am fully per. 


suaded, that if we be as active as 
they are, Unitarianism will soon 
cease to be associated with a small 
minority of Christians, and will 
centre, us at the beginning, in the 
great majority, for, originally, 
Unitarianism was Christianity.” 
The above report will convey 
the best idea of the meeting. It 
might have been made more full, 
but the limits of the Repository 
demand brevity. <A liberal con- 
tribution from the company altes- 
ted their satisfaction and their al- 
tachment to the Unitarian cause. 
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[The following letter from Mr. Grun- 
dy will explain the embarrassment we 
feel in making up this article: upon the 
whole, we think it best to subjoin to it 
the substance of F. P’s. letter, presum 
ing that Mr. Grundy will divide with us 
the responsibility of this measure. ED.) 


Manchester, June 6th, 1813+ 
Srr, 


Some of your readers will probably 
recollect an article in your last volume 
(vii, p. 198, 264) on the state of Unita 


rianism in America, particularly in Bow 








ton, in a letter addressed to myself by 
F. P. The reply, p 493, may also be 
still in theiy memory Such readers will 
naturally expect some further informa- 
tion from the reverend author of the 
first Letter. Yesterday I received avery 
friendly and respectful letter from that 
gentleman upon the subject; which I 
intended immediately to have forwarded 
to you, Mr. Editor, but with surprise 
and concern, find siys«lf precluded lena 
so doing, by the following sentence at 
the conclusion: “ After another long 
letter, which I hope you will forgive, I 
have only particularly to request that 
you will not think of putting this into 
the Repository, or to publish it in any 
form. I really had not the least inten- 
tion of publishing the first—I intended 
it only tor yourself. Bue Mr. ——con- 
trived to persuade me: though I had no 
idea at any rgte of seeing my name at 
full length in the Repository.” 
_ This request has, of course, placed me 
in a situation of difficulty and delicacy, 
especially in consequence of the more 
extended circulation and permanent im. 
tession Which will be produced by Mr. 
lsham's reference to the statement in 
the following note in his highly interest- 
ing and valuable work, ‘* Memoirs of 
the late Rev ‘T. Lindsey ;” p. 274. “A 
very correct, certainly, not a partial ac- 
count of the present state of professed 
Unitarianism in the state of the Massa- 
chusetts, and particularly in Boston, has 
lately been published in the Monthly 
Repository for March and April, 1812, 
mn a letter addressed by my highly es- 
teemed friend, the Reverend Francis 
Parkman, of Boston, to the Rev. John 
Grundy, in re ply to a flattering account 
of the state of Unitarianism in Boston 
and its vicinity, contained int the Appen- 
dix to Mr. Grundy’s eloquent discourse 
at the opening of a new place of wor- 
ship at Liverpool. This account appears 
to have been communicated to my wor- 
thy friend, by some person whose zeal in 
4 good cause led him to sce the objects of 
his wish in rather too favourable alight.” 
Iam inclined to think that if the 
Worthy ministcr in Boston (to whom I 
greatly regret that | had no opportunity 
of being introduced, during his stay in 
England,) had seen this note and known 
the effect produced by his statement, he 
would not have precluded me from pub- 
lishing, at full length, a letter which 
Shonour to his candour and truly 
an principles and feelings, The 
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existing state of the two countries ren- 
ders any communication so extremely 
difficult, that I despair of obtaining in 
any reasonable time, his permission to 
make it public. Under these circum. 
stances all that I feel myself permitted 
to say is,—that Mr. P's. private letter to 
me, is perfectly satisfactory upon almost 
every point. 

But as you, Mr. Editor, are a friend 
to both, I take the liberty of inclosing 
the letter for your perusal, 

Iam, Sir, 
Your's very respectfully, 
J. GRUNDY. 


Boston, March 18th, 1813. 

Your remarks, my dear Sir, afford 
another instance of the value of a little 
explanation to remove, or at least, great- 
ly to diminish our differences in opinion. 
For | readily confess, that had I under- 
stood your term Unilarianism, in the ex- 
tended sense you gave it in your letter, 
i. e. as opposed only to Trinitarianism, 1 
should not have troubled you with any 
objections of mine. I really thought, 
that the purport of the “ note’? was to 
represent the prevailing sentiment in 
Boston as Humanitarian. On any other 
view, I own, that my statement would 
not have been correct. 

You adduce the passage from you ser- 
mon, to which the note is annexed ; and 
it gives, indeed, a much more liberal 
and extended interpretation Had it 
been in the note, I should not have found 
much difficulty. But the truth is, that 
having, rather hastily, read the sermon, 
I replied to the note, as it stood by itself. 
Your friend's account appearing to me 
quite distinct; and understanding his 
use of the word Unitarian, as I found it 
most commonly usec in England, and 
as, indeed, it is too frequently used 
among us, as perfectly synonymous with 
Humanitarian, 1 thought his account 
thus understood, conveyed, as I am sure 
it would, a very erroneous statement. I 
certainly did not designedly substitute 
the one for the other, or give a wrong 
interpretation, for the sake of finding 
fault. You are aware, my dear Sir, that 
the term Unitarian, however improperly 
and unjustly,has been exclusively claim- 
ed by the followers of Socinus, or of 
Dr. Priestley; with much the same pro- 

4 o, 
priety as the names “ orthodox,”’ and 
*“ evangelic” have been assumed, by the 
Calvinists. I was only yielding to com- 
mon use, to avoid circumlocution: 
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in that sense alone, I wished to be un- 
derstood in the letter. 

I had no intention in quoting your 
friend's hyperbolical expression, ‘‘ that 
there were not two in Boston, who believed 
in the Trinity,” to insinuate, that he 
wished it to be literally understood. 1 
was well aware of his guarded explana- 
tion, and I do not think, that I unfairly 
overlooked it in my remarks. But really, 
my dear Sir, the difference between two 
persons, and seven large congregations of 
Christians, (for large they are,) is so 
very great, that I leave it to your can- 
dour to judge, whether the former, by 
the utmost stretch of figure and hyper- 
bole, could, with any fairness, be sub- 
stituted as any representation of the lat- 
ter. 

I regret that I have not your sermon 
with the"note at present before me. | 
have lent it to a friend. I was not aware 
that I had substituted your expressions 
for my own ; or, at least, that I attemp- 
ted to give them a construction, which 
you would not yourself fairly admix. I 
am sure, my dear Sir, I had no other 
object but truth; and if I was mistaken, 
it was through haste and iradvertence ; 
not, | believe, through warmth of feel- 
ing. a8 you seem willing to suppose. 

Though I am not prepared, at this 
early stage of my enquiries into religious 
truth, to state very precisely my opini- 
ons upon any of the controverted points, 
yet | have no doubt you will think it a 
sufficient answer to your question, “ why 
I never spoke of a division of the Deity 
into three different persons, or preached 
a word of Trinitarianism ?” that I can- 
not learn how to reconcile these unscrip- 
tural and scholastic terms, with that sim- 
ple and explicit doctrine of the apostle, 
“ There is one Lord, one faith—one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all.”"—Ephes. iv. 5. 

When I wrote the letter, to which 
you refer, I had, indeed been nearly two 
years in Europe; but I had been con- 
tinually hearing from numerous friends 
in Boston, particularly during my Stay 
that winter, in London. At least, my 
dear Sir, I am sure I should have heard 
of such a marvellous change as your 
friend describes. For taking his own 
expressions in their most limited sense, 
we should, indeed, consider it a wor- 
drous change, that “* 100 ministers,” 
(most of whom, by his own description, 
must have been before decided Calvin- 


ists ; all the ministers of Connecticut, 
at least beingsuch) ‘* at an annual meet. 
ing,” — (and this the first they ever held, 
because no such convention ever existed 
hefore,) “ declared themselves converts 
to the new doctrine :” and, 

Lastly, my dear Sir, in reply again to 
your question, when I wrote the letter, 
I had been graduated five years, had 
been, according to the course of the 
University, a Master of Arts two years, 
and though not now, as you suppose, a 
stated minister of the Gospel, had been 
licensed to preach by the Association of 
Boston Ministers.—1 will not trouble 
you: though you seem to request it, with 
any further account of their religious 
opinions.—I will just say, in general, 
that with two or three exceptions, they 
are very much opposed to human creeds 
and confessions; are men of great can- 
dour and Christian moderation, and 
would givea vast deal more for one text 
of scripture, than for all the articles of 
faith, that fathers and councils, with 
Athanasius at their head, have ever at- 
tempted to impose upon mankind.—It 
would be indecorous in me to speak too 
well of the ministers of my native town, 
But as it seems you have partly misun- 
derstood me, I will just say, that! ho. 
nour them much for their talents and 
virtues, but still more, because I believe, 
that, like multitucs of pious, learned, and 
useful ministers in your country, they 
desire nothing so much as truth, and 
search the scriptures daily, whether these 
things be so. 

F. P. 





Manchester College, York. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, the agth 
and 30th of June, and on Thursday, the 
1st of July, the Annual Examination of 
the Students in this institution was held, 
in the presence of Samuel Shore, Esq S# 
mue! Shore, jun. Esq. (President), J 
Strutt, Esq. (Vice-president), G, 
Wood, Esq. (Treasurer), T.H. Robinsoa, 
Esq. (Secretary), Abraham Crompton, 
Esq. of Chorley Hall, Joseph Dawson, 
Esq. of Royd’s Hall, Robert ’ 
Esq. and Robert Sinclair, Esq. of York 2 
Messrs. Bell of Overton, Bentley . 
Stockport, Dawson, jun. of Royd’s Hall, 
Hibbert, Holland, and Kay of Mam 
chester, Kay, jun. of Bolton, Jevons, 
of Li \, Ker and Martin of H 
and Mitchell of Newcastle; and t 
Rev, Messre. Dean of Stand, H 





ef Derby, Hunter of Bath, Johns of 
Manchester, Johnstone of Wakefield, 
Jones of Namptwich, Kentish of Bir- 
mingham. Lee of Hull, Madge of Nor- 
wich, Parker of Stockport, Robberds of 
Manchester, and Turner of Newcastle, 
(Visitor. On Tusday afternoon, the 
several classes were examined in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac andthe Targums ; 
the second mathematical classin sphi rical 
trigonometry, conic sections, and the 
higher branches of algebra ; and the third 
in fluxions, the doctrine of chances, and 
the principles of life annuities ; also, the 
junior Latin class, and the second class 
of modern history, the first, or ancient 
history, being omitted for want of time, 
On Wednesday, the students were ex- 
amined in Hebrew, poetry, ethics, the 
evidences of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, and the philosophy of the human 
mind; and the junior classes in Greek : 
orations were also delivered, in the course 
of the day, by Mr. Mardon, on the na- 
tural evidence for a future state, by Mr. 
John Szrutt on the moral efficacy of the 
study of histury, by Mr. Philips on the 
history of Charles I., by Mr. Harrison 
on the peopling of America, by Mr. 
Douglas Strutt on the effects of the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, by Mr. Wallace 
on the knowledge which Epictetus and 
Antoninus might probably derive from 
Christianity, by Mr. Howse to shew 
that the apostles were not enthusiasts, 
by Mr. Bakewell, that natural religion 
does not exclude the necessity of revela- 
tion, by Mr. Brette!l on the character, 
ofces and qualifications of the Christian 
Preacher, aud by Mr Jevons on the ex- 
istence of evil. On Thursday, besides 
the junior class of mathematics, the 
class of natural philosophy, . and the 
higher Latin and Greek classes, in which 
are several excellent scholars, the stu- 
dents of the fourth year underwent a 
very long and highly satisfactory exami- 
nation on the sources and rules of Bibli- 
tal criticism, with various practical illus- 
trations on the several books of the Old 
‘stament, their ages, authors, objects, 
Contents, the Jewish law, &c. &c. The 
students of the fifth year were afterwards 
*tamined, in like manner, on the New 
Sstament; but from mere want of 
time, this examination could not be ex 
tended to so great a length The ex- 
4minations were diversified by the occa- 
“onal introduction of discourses, by Mr. 
ton on the Mosaic institutions, by 
Mr. Holland on the political character 
VOL. Vilt 3 R 
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of the Jewish prophets, in answer to 
Morgan, and by Mr. Hincks on the 
question whether a future state be taucht 
in the Old Testament: of Latin ora. 
tions, by Mr. Jevons, Mr Peene, Mr. 
Philips and Mr. Smith ; of dissertations, 
hy Mr. Robinson on the authenticity of 
the ancient Persian records and their dis- 
crepancy with the Greek h storians, and 
by Mr. Smith on the origin and pro- 
gress of the Greek comedy ; and of ser- 
mons, by Mr George Kenrick on the 
proper grounds of love of Christ, from 
1 Pet. i.8, Mr Henry Turner on the 
universality of the Divine love in the 
Gospel dispensation, from Rom v. 18. 
and by Mr. Hutton on the Divine pla- 
cability an article of natural as well as 
of revealed religion, from 1 John i. 9. 
The examination lasted five hours on 
the Tuesday, and from nine to six on 
each of the other two days, and through- 
out the whole, the principle originally 
laid down was strictly adhered to, uot 

one of the students being previously ap- 

prized of a single question to be asked or 

passage to be referred to, nor on: of the 

discourses (the subjects all chosen by the 

students) having undergone the revisal 

or correction of any of the tutors 

The examination was closed, as usual, 
by an address from the Visitor; which, 
at the request of the Trustees present, 
is sent for insertion in the Monthly Re- 
pository. 

“ Gentlemen, It now becomes my 
agreeable office, an office which, 1 as~ 
sure you, I discharge every year with 
increasing pleasure, to express to you the 
high satisfaction which this numerous 
body of your friends has expenenced 
throughout the whole of this long exa-. 
mination, which has afforded us a fresh 
proof of the ability of your tutors and 
of your own proficiency: aud cannot 
fail to have had the effect of satisfying 
those, who now, for the first time, fa- 
vour us with their company, that they 
do not, without good reason, give sup- 
port to this institution 

“The reports, too, which we have re- 
ceived of your general good conduct 
through the whole of the past session, 
are also highly satisfactory ; so that if 
there be any among you who have dis- 
tinguished theniselves above the rest, 
that distinction must be allowed to have 
been, this year, peculiarly creditable. 
Among those of you who, as students 
of the first three years, are competitors 
for the prizes annually awarded tor dili- 
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gence, regularity and proficiency, Mr. 
Jevons, Mr Mardon and Mr. Robinson 
are thus particularly distinguished, and, 
in that order, are entitled to receive 
them. As the prize for elocution is to 
be determined by the collective opinion 
(expressed by ballot .of the Trustees, on 
the public exhibitions which they have 
just heard, I cannot as yet take upon me 
to say, in whose favour it will be de- 
clared ;* but this | will venture to say, 
that several of you have deserved it; I 
hare, indeed, great satisfaction in ob- 
serving a very great general improve- 
ment in the manner of delivering your 
discourses, and I trust thit we shall ne- 
ver again have an opportunity to animad- 
vert on any deficiency in this respect. 
This will be a most acceptable way of 
shewing us, that you are ingenuously 
and delicately sensible to even the hint 
or shadow of a reproof ; allow me also to 
cbserve, that this will be the most ju- 
dicious and effectual notice of any more 
public animadversions, which, from 
whatever motives, may be made on the 
conduct of this institution. 

“It affords particular satisfaction to 
observe so many of the lay-students vo- 
luntarily undertaking the whole business 
of the institution, to ol.serve, indeed, the 
whole of that class engaging with such 
alacrity in those studies which are pecu- 
liarly calculated to enlarge their minds, 
and impress them with those just senti- 
ments of religion and virtue, and those 
Principles of liberty, civil and religious, 
Which may qualify them to become the 
Ornaments of their country and a bless- 
ing to mankind. 

“It is matter of deep regret to the 
friends of the institution, that they are 
likely to lose several young friends of 
this class, who, from their conduct in 
two former sessions, had inspired a wish 
that they might have continued to avail 
themselves of the still more important 
benefits which this institution contem- 
plates for students in the third year. t 

The improvement which they would 
have made of such advantages we are 
persuaded would have been very great ; 





* It was declared in favour of Mr. 
George Kenrick. 

+ itis the intention of the Trustees 
to lay before the public a more detailed 
account than has yet been given of the 
plan of study pursued at York, during 
each session of the course. 
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but we console ourselves with the conf. 
cent expectation, that they will not fail 
to improve whatever opportunities may 
be afforded them elsewhere, and that, 
at the same time, they will continue to 
do honour to this institution, by making 
those virtuous sentiments and that at. 
tachment to truth and liberty, which 
they have here imbibed, the rule of their 
conduct through life. 

‘“* But, as | had an opportunity of 
particularly expressing my sentiments on 
these subjectsto my young friends of the 
class referred to at our last annual meet- 
ing, I hope they will pardon me if I 
avail myself of this occasion of address- 
ing a few words of advice to those young 
persons* who have this year completed 
their education for the Christian minis- 
try: for one of whom I may be sup- 
posed to feel a particular interest ; and 
for all of whom I certainly feel a very 
affectionate esteem and regard. 

“You will be well aware, my young 
friends, without my particularly remind- 
ing you, that it is of great importance to 
the due discharge of any enrployment or 
office, to form a clear and distinct con- 
ception of its ultimate object, and to 
keep that object continually in view. 
Your office, as ministers of Christ, will 
be, to avsist mankind in acquiring Chmis- 
tian knowledge, cultivating Christian 
dispositions, and improving in the 
Christian character. Such an office 
cannot be executed with advantage un- 
less by those who have carefully consi- 
dered in what consists the proper dis- 
tinction and character of a Chnstian, 
and in what kind of improvements 4 
Christian minister should therefore be 
most solicitous to assist them. Not im 4 
noisy profession and affected ostentation 
of respect; but in doing the things which 
he said: not in talking or a 
much about the speculations and doc- 
trines of men; but in a reverent 3 
careful study of the words of Jesus him- 
self, in order, no doubt, to the zealous 
and firm profession of the truths whi 
are found there, but principally with 4 
view to their application to practice ° 
not in violent contention for party tenets 
and favourite words and phrases, of ! 
watchful jealousy and keen asperity t0 


——— 





* Messrs. Manley, Hutton, Henry 
Turner, and George Kenrick. An acc? 
dent prevented Mr Manley from )0ini0§ 
his fellows in their examinatio™ 















































wards those who differ: but in humili- 
ty, meekness, and gentleness like his ; 
in implicit submission to God who sent 
him, and by whose supreme authority 
we arc bound to learn what he hath 
taught and to do what he hath com- 
manded 

‘If this be the proper distinction and 
character of disciples of Jesus Christ , 
if it consists in a serious study and com- 

tent knowledge of his own pure word, 
in aconformity of spirit aud temper to 
his, and a conscientious obedience to all 
his commandments ; if, as we persuade 
ourselves, your education has hitherto 
been conducted on these pure principles, 
and your conduct has hitherto given a 
fair ground of hope that you will sin- 
cerely wish to promote the improve- 
ment, in these respects, of those who 
may be placed under your care, let me 
exhort, intreat and charge you, my 
young friends, to bend to this point your 
chief attention, to direct towards this 
great object your principal endeavours. 
Let this purpose regulate your private 
studies and compositions in your closets, 
your public discourses, your familiar 
conversations, and the whole series of 
your conduct in society at large. 

“Let me advise you, therefore, as you 
have begun, in like manner to proceed, 
constantly, carefully, accurately, criti- 
cally, but above all things practically, 
to study the words of the Lord Jesus 


Christ. Continue to avail yourselves of 


the various assistances and helps you can 
obtain ; but, at the same time, take care 
to preserve your judgments open and 
candid, unprejudiced against, and un- 
biassed in favour of, any human senti- 
ments or decisions. Thus prepared, 
proceed to explain them, with faithful- 
ness and simplicity, to those whom you 
fat be called to address ; and power- 
fully inculcate their doctrines and pre- 
cepts, according to the ability which God 
given each of you, and to the best 
knowledge which you may have acquir- 
ed concerning them. Remember, that 
it is your Master’s commission to yor, 
as well as to his immediate disciples, to 
teach your hearers ‘ to observe all things, 
whatsoever he hath commanded ;’ and 
# will be only so long as you do this, 
that you will have a right to claim the 
title of ministers of his word; if you de- 
Viate into the speculations and opinions 
men, you may be philosophers, you 
May be orators, you may be champions 
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for this or the other sect or party, but 
you will cease to be ministers of Christ, 

‘* But instruction by precept, even 
in the words of Christ himself, will be 
of little avail, unless you exhibit, at the 
same time, a pattern of the temper, 
character, and duties of real Christiani- 
ty, in your conduct. I am far from be- 
ing of the opinion of a late biographer, * 
‘that the principal part of a pastor's 
work is in the house of God.’ Your 
stated instructions to your people will 
return, perhaps, but once a weck; but 
your example and behaviour will be ex- 

osed to their observation every day and 
sang and you will find, that they will 
observe this with greater accuracy than 
they will your public discourses: you 
will even soon observe that those who 
discover little delicacy or sensibility with 
regard to their own conduct, will judge 
with great sensibility and delicacy of 
what they see or hear in you. They 
will often, indeed, judge uncandidly and 
unfairly; but this should only put you 
the more on your guard against ‘ all ap- 
pearance of evil.’ 

“ Not that I mean to advise you to 
high pretensions, or an affectation of 
great appearances. This would be tak- 
ing up a credit with mankind, which it 
would require an uncommon capital to 
answer ; and if it should not be answer- 
ed, the man who assumes it will soon 
become a bankrupt in the esteem of the 
discerning and the wise. No: ¢ let 
your light so shine before men, that 
they, seeing your good works, may 
glorify your Father who is in heaven ;” 
let it be your ambition to engage and 
charm the affections of your people by 
the simplicity, meckness, modesty, and 
humility of your manners, by the puri- 
ty, sobriety, and decency of your con- 
duct; by your truth, integrity, and ho~ 
nourable conversation. This wil give 
a graceful assurance in the performance 
of your public services; and when your 
people observe an amiable correspon- 
dence between your character and doc- 
trine, they will be induced to embrace 
the one through esteem of the other, 
You may then witha good grace address 
them in the words of the apostle, * Bre. 
thren, be ye followers of me, even as I 
also am of Christ.’ 


* Life of the Rev. Robert Foote, Mi- 
nister of Tettercairn, prefixed to his 
Sermons, p. XXIV. 
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‘« But the great advantage which will 
arise from) this correspondence between 
your doctrine and your conduct, will 
be experien ‘ed in the authority, effect, 
and influence of your familiar Conversa- 
tion. Your own observation will soon 
apprize you of the peculiar advan. 
tages tor instilling and impressing use- 
ful sentiments. wise maxims, «nd good 
principies, which attend familiar con- 
versations beyond the efficacy of pub- 
lic instructions. The at'en:ion of men’s 
thou hts is thus more power tully engag- 
ed; they are less under the influence of 
formality , they make a more particular 
and immediate application of what they 
hear , and they remember it more du 
rably. ‘*e¢ are also more at liberty, in 
conversation, to employ various me 
thods of im ression, and many favour- 
able circumstances may afford us advan 
tages, of which we could not avail our- 
selves in a public discourse. What pity 
that we should lose so many of these 
advantaces: and that our familiar con- 
versations should so often be unprofit- 
able to these noble purposes! Affecta- 
tion, ind: ed, of every kind is apt to dis- 
gust; but when the train of the conver- 
sation itself inclines that way, and the 
disposition of the company seems pre- 
pared to follow, why should we neglect 
so fair an opportunity of suggesting 
thoughts which may cherish a Christian 
temper, and promote the general im- 
provement in wisdom and virtue? 
Great prudence, doubtless, and know- 
ledge of men and times, are requisite to 
success in this branch of duty; but let 
not prudence de ecnerate into timidity, 
and shackle and disable you for a ser- 


vice, which is, perhaps, one of the most 
beneficial, when tightly performed, of 
any connected with the ministerial cha. 
racter. 

** But I must not any longer trespass 
upon the patience of this a:sembly | 
therefore hasten to conclude by applying 
to your case, with a slight variation, a 
remark suggested to myself on one of 
the most interesting occasions of my 
life:* ‘a remark, indeed, sufficiently 
obsious but capable of being imp.oved 
to very mportant purposes by a reflect. 
ing mind, One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh. You, my 
young friends, who are now about te 
leave us, to engage in the ministerial 
service with different societ es of Chris- 
tiuans, are most of you descended from 
ministers of the gospel severa! of them 
highly eminent for their services to the 
church and world,—one of vou in the 
fourth generation succesively in the 
same family. May you, my young 
friends, through the blessing of God, 
far excel your ancestors, in all ministe- 
rial gifts and graces, in diligence, in fi- 
delity, and in abundant success! May 
you contribute more to the spread of 
Christian truth in the woild! May you 
gain many more seals to your ministry, 
who may be your joy and crown of re 
joicing in the day of the Lord Jesus: 
And when He, the Chief Shepherd, 
shall appear, may you receive from Him 
a crown of glory that may never fade 
away! This is the fervent wish and 
prayer of an affectionate father and a 
faithful friend—May the God of all 
grace confirm it !*” 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


———~ 


Several interesting events have occur- 
red since our last Retrospect, by which 
the lovers of peace and of war will be 
various y affected. To us, every dimi 
nution of those causes, which have a 
tendency to excite animosity and il! 
blood, will be received with heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, not from personal motives, 
should we have been liable to the griev- 
ances remo\ed, but from the joy that we 
must be affected with, by every improve- 





ment in justice and honour, whether 's 
this or any other country. A bill has 
passed through Parliament in silence, 
which we were amused to see = 
the public papers, the Trinity Doctrin 
Bill, as, p: tbe perusal of the title, it 
might be imagined, that some new ¢ 
planation had been given to the name, 
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ynder which professing Christians, in 
most places, and the !lindoos, worship 
the Supreme Being But the bill does 
fot att mpt to explain the enigmas of 
Athanasius on this subject. It leaves 
the Trinity just where it found it, nei- 
ther the better nor the worse for this new 
act. It preserves only all persons who 
do not believe in the Tri-unity at full 
liberty to follow their own opinions, 
and worshi» the one and only God, ac 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
science. ‘The Tri unitarian cannot now 
under the auspices of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, harrass his brother Unitarian, and 
deprive him of civil rights, because the 
latter bel:eves God to be one, in the 
manner that Moses and the prophets, 
Christ and his Apostles, did, and re- 
jects the fiction introduced into the 
Christian religion, under a barbarous 
Latin term, by which vain philosophers 
and quarrelsome divines, designated the 
Creator of the Universe. 

The bill passed through the Houses 
without any debite, and this is one of 
the improvements of the age, which 
with all its faults, is no longer under 
that subjection to priestcratt, which 
formerly created so much confusion in 
the world. The doctrine of the Tri- 
unity set people together by the ears, 
some hundied years ago, and the last 
martyrs at the stake, burned by order of 
the Proiestant king, James the First, 
were condemned for not believing that 
the three, of whom each separately was 
said to be a God, were only one God. 
From the time of the execution of these 
contessors, very few have suffered, for 
till of late years, very few have openly 
avowed their belief, that the God and Fa. 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only 
God, and that no other person is to be 
worshipped. About a hundred years ago, 
however, the Tri-unitarians thought it 
necessary to guard their favourite doc- 
trine of the Tri-unity, with pains and pe. 
Malties, subjecting the worshippers of the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ to various 
Civil disabilities, equal to those inflicted 

y the heathen persecutors on the early 

hristians. At that time the doctrine 

fthe Tri-unity had been under much 
discussion ; the members of the Estab- 
lished sect differing very much from 
each other in ther account of it: but 

th parties were equally averse to those 
few who proclaimed that there®is only 
one God to be worshipped as the scrip- 
tures taught, and not according to the 
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idle traditions of men. For fear of being 
ranked with this class, they were both 
equally zealous to show their animosity 
against the Unitarians, and hence the 
Act of Parliament was passed against 
them without difficulty. Locke and 
Newton had given decisive proofs of 
their being Unitarians, but their belief 
was contined to very few. It scarcely 
appeared in any public assembly of 
Christians, till the time of Mr. Lind- 
sey, and it was circulated chiefly in 
writings, and embraced by those who 
did not on that account forsake their 
customary places of worship. 

The Unitarian is now placed on the 
same footing asother Diss ‘nters, from the 
established sect, from theformer o/'whom, 
if they were possessed of power, he would 
be much more in danger than from the 
latter. It musi be mentioned, however, 
to the honour of the Wesleyan Metho. 
dists, that they are an exception tu this 
censure. They uniformly oppose the 
use of the civil authority in matters of 
religion. The sword of the spirit not 
the sword of the flesh, is the only wea- 
pon, which they wish to see branded. 
The Calvinists also, are much moderated, 
and we do not imagine that even the 
divine who distinguished himself in the 
prosecution at Cambridge, against the 
minister of Soham, is very much grieved 
at the withdrawing from our Statute 
Books some passages, which however 
countenanced by that French persecu- 
tor, whom so many Englishmen are not 
ashamed to acknowledge as their head, 
were a disgrace to a free people. The 
new act indeed is not of much conse- 
quence in itself. The term Unitarian 
has lost the discredit some time ago at- 
tached to it; and for a long time no 
one has been deterred from professing 
this faith, from the fear of civil disabili- 
ties: and as far as the faith itself is con- 
cerned the enactment of penalties against 
it was rather in its favour. Let us, 
however, receive this acknowledgment 
of our countrymen, that the opinions we 
maintain are not to be coerced by civil 
authority, with that satisfaction which 
this hope of their being farther improved 
must excite; and let us shew chat we 
bear attached to our names one of much 
higher import than that of (nitarian— 
that we are Christians—disciples of him 
who laid down his life for us, and that 
we are firmly convinced that in spite of 
every mr pee from worldly power, 
philosophical argumentation, and priestly 
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intrigues, his kingdom shall be esta- 
blished. 

A very important cause has been 
tried in Westminster Hall, and which 
leads to much reflection on our consti- 
tution, and the situation in it of mem- 
bers of parliament. An action was 
brought by the High Bailiff of West- 
minster against Sir Francis Burdett for 
the expences at which the former had 
been at in providing hustings and 
clerks for the late Westminster clec- 
tion. 
parliament, throwing such expences 
on the candidates for seats in the House 
of Commons ; but in this case Sir Frau_ 
cis Burdett very properly resisted the 
payment of the sum demanded of him, 
because he was not a candidate, and 
therefore not within the meaning of the 
act. Nothing appeared on the trial to 
shew any the least coanection between 
the electors and the elected previous 
to the election. It was the spontane- 
ous act of the former, without any so- 
licitation or indeed interference of any 
kiad of the latter. The plaintiff was 
therefore nonsuited: but he was left 
at liberty to claim the sum, and the 
sum would be awarded to him, if the 
court, on motion made to that effect, 
should determine, that the mere act of 
taking his seat and signing the test-roll 
of the House of Commons brought the 
defendant within the meaning of the 
word candidate, as used in the act in 
question. 

We shall be curious to hear of such 
an agitation of the question, which in 
fact is simply this, whether a past act 
is to be determined by a future one. 
Sir Francis Burdett was either a can- 
didate or not a candidate. The word 
candidate is derived from the Romans, 
who, in soliciting an office, stood in 
white garments to beg for votes. A 
candidate solicits an office; but Sir 
Francis did not solicit. How then can 
he be a candidate? But he accepted 
the office :—true. Many of us will 
accept what we should disdain to soli- 
cit: and he thought it his duty to ac- 
cept the trust conferred on him by his 
fellow citizens. It was an act of his 
will, by which he went down to the 
house of Commons to his seat poste- 
rior to the act of election ; and there- 
fore, by what he did at the House, he 
could not change the nature of his si- 
tuation at the election. 

A represeutative of the people is the 


There is, it seems, an act of 
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attorney of the people of that place, 
which deputes him to be their agent in 
the House of Commons. ‘This is the 
language of the constitution: but with 
respect to these agents, from changes 
of time and other circumstance: , *. 
rious regulations have been made by 
the agents themselves. By these regu- 
lations the people are confined jn 
their choice to Ideis, aud to 
land-holders of a particular income or 
above. Candidates for the situation of 
attorney or agent have been guilty of 
a variety of corruptions, ana her ce 
some wholesume acts of puriiament 
have been made apon this subject, 
against which no one can complain, 
and all must regret that they are not 
better enforced. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the act under which 
Sir F. Burdett was attached, is not 
of a contrary nature; for it encov- 
rages the idea that a candidate for the 
Situation of agent or attorney should 
be at some ex pense to obtain his seat 
in the Heuse of Commons ; and when 
it is allowed by the legislature that he 
should incur a certain expense on this 
account, it is difficult to draw the line 
where this expense should stop. But 
the situation of the agents is entirely 
changed from their original intention, 
They formerly were paid for their ser- 
vices in parliament by their constitn- 
ents: they can now afford to pay to 
their constituents a considerable sum, 
since the influence which their seat 
gives them, proves frequently to them 
or their friends emoluments to a far 
greater amount. 

A splendid victory in Spain gave fo 
London an illumination of three suc- 
cessive nights. This is one of those 
sights in which multitudes may be gra- 
tified; but by a strange conceit ™ this 
country, the wanton malice of a few 
base minds in the higher and the lower 
classes is permitted to range at large 
to the annoyance of all who might 
otherwise receive satisfaction from 
what had been at a great expence pre 
cured for them. Somerset-House Ws 
particularly distinguished for its splen- 
dour and the disgraceful scenes before 
it: a number of abandoned profligates 
taking effectual means, by squibs an 
fire-works of every kind to prevent wil 
person from enjoying the beauty oft 
scene at his ease. Their malice ¥ 
particularly directed at females 4 “ 
Carriages ; and the contrast of the tw 
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scenes, the front of the building and 
the space before it, astonished every 
fureigner, Who was brought to see it ; 
the one manifested taste and anagnifi- 
cence in a very high degree, the other 
indicated that we were to be ranked 
amongst the most brutal of uncivilized 
nations of the world, Many of the 
wretches who thus destroyed the pub- 
lic enjoyment were taken before ma- 
gistrates, and several suffered the pe- 
nalty due to their crimes: but their 
mischief ought to have been prevent- 
ed, and with very little trouble this 
might have been effected. Several house- 
keepers contributed their aid also to 
destroy the comfort of spectators, by 
throwing squibs from the windows or 
tops of their houses; and if amoung 
our readers any one should have been 
guilty of what we cannot but think a 
very mean and dishonourable action, 
we beg of him to reflect, how such 
conduct tallies with the Christian pre- 
cept, not to seek merely our own good 
bat that of our neighbours. It may 
not be in his power to add to the plea- 
sure uf others, Neither the master, nor 
the children, nor the domestics of a 
Christian should be seen indulging 
themselves in such degrading sports of 
mischief, 

The East India Company consents 
to receive its new charter, and the di- 
rectors have given sufficient reasous 
lor their acquiescence. They are very 
great gainers, for much more might 
have beeu exacted from them by the 
bation. They still enjoy the monopoly 
of the Chinese trade; but Englishmen 
have now open to their exertions the 
eastern coast of Africa, Arabia, Per- 
Sia, and the Indian Archipelago. The 
Peninsula also of Hindostan they may 
‘proach, and we doubt not, that new 
Sources Of trade will be discevered, of 
which the company would never have 
‘vailed themselves. The establish- 
ment of a bishop and clergy will pro- 

uce some surprise among the Hin- 
dous, and the missionaries of the other 
Sects will have some difficulty in ex- 
aising to their hew converts, what 

tutes the difference between 
te he but whether it will be according 
a Christian precept, * Let kim 
ane be the first among you be- 
me the servant of all,” time must 

‘cover or our readers anticipate. 

armistice continues, and the 
sreat hero of Frauce is engaged, in 
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Dresden and its vicinity, in reviewing 
his troops and preparing for the open- 
ing of a new campaign, if it should be 
thought necessary. Both the military 
and pacific arrangements are become 
interesting. It cannot be doubted 
that the different courts are busily 
employed in endeavouring to give peace 
to Europe. They have all suffered so 
much that a continuance of this de- 
structive war must be alike deprecated 
by all: but the difficulties in arranging 
their respective claims require such ta- 
lents and such peaceable dispositions 
as are not likely to be found in the 
Congress. One commanding spirit will 
indeed be there; and Austria, who 
will have a great share in the pacifica- 
tion, is, it is to be feared, too much 
under its controul. Nothing has trans- 
pired on the pending negociations, and 
the state of the opposing armies is very 
little known. Should the campaign 
be re-commenced it will probably be a 
bloody one; and the Swedes, under 
their new French prince, will probably 
feel the first effects of it. We have to 
lament the ruin almost of a great com- 
mercial town. The contributions ex- 
acted from Hamburgh fall so severely 
on its merchants, that it will be long 
befere this place can be restored to its 
former celebrity. A full account of 
the circumstances that led to its pre- 
sent deplorable condition is much 
wanted. 

Spain presents to us scenes of glory 
and disgrace on our part; but with 
them what should seem to be almost 
the complete destruction of the French 
interest in that country. The Gallo- 
Spanish king has been completely de. 
feated in the north of Spain. He had 
retired to that part with a view of keep- 
ing possession of the north of the Ebro, 
leaving the midland provinces to the 
disposition of the confederates, and 
trusting the eastern part to Suchet and 
his army. But Marquis Wellington, 
by skilful marches, came up to and 
attacked him at Vittoria, and gained 
so decisive a victory, that the French 
left behind them their baggage, their 
artillery and ammunition and treasure 
to an immense amount, They were 
pursued in every direction, but out- 
stripped their pursuers in their flight. 
The whole of the north of Spain thus 
became, with the exception of a few 
tuwns, the possession of the confede- 
rates, of whom some parties, it is said, 
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made iosoads into the territory of 
France. By every account the French 
force in that quarter is so completely 
broken, that its power cannot be re. 
vived till the emperor is at his ease 
from his northern campaign, and, in 
the mean time, the passes of the Py- 
rennes being seized by the confederates, 
his future warfare will be rendered 
more difficult than ever. 

The of Lord Wellington 
leaves nothing desirable in a military 
point of view, as far as his army is 
concerned; but unfortunately, in ano- 
ther quarter, a damp has been cast 
upon it by a transaction similar to those 
which late years have exhibited to an 
udimiring world at Buenos Ayres, Wal- 
cher n, and the Helder. Sir John 
Murray went with an army to the east 
of Spain tu oceupy the attention of Su- 
chet, and to animate the Spaniards in 
that quarter, He landed, took a fort, 
began the siege of a town, and hearing 
of Suchet’s march towards him, when 
this commander was at a considerable 
distance from him, he ran away, leay, 
mg behind his artillery, and re-em. 
barked hisarmy. The account of this 
disgrace was first detailed by the 
French general, in dispatches to his 
country, in which he boasts of having 
frightened away the British general by 
the terror merely of his name, and 
these gasconades were afterwards too 
completely verified by the dispatch of 
Sir Johbu Murray, whose letter is a 
complete comment upon that of the 
French general, and far too much in 
favour of the latter, Must probably 
this will lead to a motion in parliament 
for an inquiry, and it may be an in- 
quiry; but the fact is, that a good 
opportunity has been lost. 

Though Suchet’s army remains un- 
impaired by this attack, the victory of 
Lord Wellington places him in such a 
situation, that be can scarcely hope to 
preserve his power. The Spaniards 
will be animated by the victory, and 
the French general cannot expeet sup. 
ples from any quarter, vor can he re- 
treat into France. Lord Wellington 
will probably soon attack him, and the 
army of Sir John Murray, now released 
from this unskilful commander, may 
have still an opportunity of sharing 
with their countrymen in military glory. 
Thus Spain may, before the end of the 
summer, be, under British influence, 
capable of raising its crest again, and 
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ranking itself among the governments 
of Europe. It is not what it was: and 
that a new spirit is among the people 
is manifest from the new rdeas of the 
liberty of the press. Some free expres 
sions had been used, it seems, relative 
to Lord W ellington in his political 
capacity, as grandee of Spain and com 
mauder of the armies, which were con- 
strued by some persons into what in 
England is called a libel. A prosecution 
was therefore called for against the paper, 
but the censors replied, that they had 
examined the charges with the articles 
in the constitution relative to free inqui- 
ry; and could not find any ground foi 
molesting the authors or publishers on 
this account. As little, in former times, 
would have satisfied a ceusor in Spain, 
as has done, in certain times, an attor- 
ney-general in England: but we have 
now a proof that Spain no longer holds 
out to the world, that she is determined 
to repress every discussion on religious 
and political subjects. 
America had scarcely promulgated 
her president’s message to the Congress, 
when an act of English bravery, in the 
capture of an American frigate, confuted 
the boasts of the new Continent on the 
superior prowess of their marine. The 
message talks of the expenses of the war 
and the borrowing of money, two evils 
from which our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic might, by a little 
patience, have been preserved. They 
still persist in their endeavours against 
our Canadian colonies, have been suc- 
cessful in their attacks on our commerce, 
and their little squadron, under Commo- 
dore Rogers, has crossed the Atlantic, 
and been seen on the cvasts of Norw*y- 
In South America the guveimment © 
Buenos Ayres meets with great succes, 
and its inhabitants are opening @ trace 
with this country, which will be vely 
beneficial to both parties. An mevila 
consequence of the European war 1s! 
opening of the trade of America to f 
world. The Brasils will form a govem 
ment independent of the Europea", 4 
it is our fault if the intercourse betwee? 
Britain and South America is not kept 
up. The congress in Europe can _ 
restore to Spain its wonted domi 
over its colonies ; and if men were W's 
there are demands enough on Europea 
ind ir hands © 
industry to employ all their 
useful purposes, instead of the bas¢ 
of murdering each other. 





